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TO  THE 


PRESIDENTS, 

VICE-PRESIDENTS 

and  MEMBERS  of  the 

LITERARY  and  PHILOSOPHICAL 
SOCIETY  of  MANCHESTER. 

GENTLEMEN, 

TP h e promotion  of  the  pro- 
grefs  and  interefts  of  Lite- 
rature and  Philofophy,  being 
the  avowed  end  of  the  very 
A 2 laudable 
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laudable  Inflitution,  which 
we  have  fo  happily  eftablifhed 
among  ourfelves  ; I feel  a 
peculiar  propriety  in  dedi- 
cating to  You  the  Memoirs 
of  the  immortal  Haller, 
whofe  time  and  abilities  were 
continually  employed,  in  con- 
tributing to  the  enlargement 
of  the  bounds  of  Science,  and 
fupporting  the  welfare  of  hu- 
manity. 

Among  the  different 
branches  of  hiflory,  none  is, 

perhaps. 
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perhaps,  more  ufeful,  none 
more  inftrudtive,  none  more 
entertaining,  than  Biography. 
The  lives  of  eminent  men  hold 
up  to  our  view,  not  only  ob- 
jects of  admiration,  but  fome- 
times  of  emulation.  But  the 
hiftories  of  men  engaged  in 
deftrudtive  wars,  or  in  revo- 
lutions effected  oftener  by  the 
madnefs,  ambition  or  refen t- 
ment,  than  by  the  patriotifm 
of  their  conduftors,  fill  the 
mind  more  flrongly  with  hor- 
ror than  delight,  and,  happily, 
a 3 excite 
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excite  our  deteftation,  rather 
than  Simulate  us  to  imitate 
them.  When  we  behold  an 
Alexander  lamenting  that  he 
had  no  more  worlds  to  con- 
quer, we  abhor  the  deftroyer 
of  mankind  ; when  we  fee  a 
Marius  and  a Sylla  fhedding 
the  blood  of  thoufands  and 
ten  thoufands  of  their  country- 
men, not  to  promote  the  in- 
terefts,  fecure  the  privileges, 
or  increafe  the  liberty  of  Rome, 
but  to  eftablifh  an  uncon- 
liitutional  dominion  over  her 

citizens. 
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citizens,  we  Ihrink  from  the 
dreadful  narration,  and  fhudder 
at  the  recolledtion  of  fuch 
wanton  daughter,  and  horrid 
cruelty;  and,furprifed  that  fuch 
monfters  fhould  find  favourers 
andpartizans  among  the  people, 
to  effeft  their  own  defiirudtion, 
we  are  impelled  to  exclaim. 

Quo  quo  fcelefti  ruitis  ? aut  cur  dexteris 
Aptantur  enfes  conditi  ? * 

Nor  are  the  lives  of  princes, 
of  ftatefmen,  or  of  heroes,  even 

* Horatii  Epod.  Lib.  IV.  Od.  7. 
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of  thofe  whofe  characters  are 
more  exempt  from  vice,  or 
diftinguilhed  for  virtue,  fo 
fraught  with  utility  to  the 
generality  of  readers,  as  thofe 
of  men  more  upon  a level 
with  themfelves.  The  bio- 
graphy of  the  former  may 
ferve,  indeed,  as  has  been  ob- 
ferved  by  an  ingenious  cotem- 
porary writer,  * “to  enable 
“ the  philofopher  to  form  a 
“ more  complete  idea  of  hu- 

* Knox’s  EfTays  Literary  and  Moral, 
Vol.  II.  Effay  XCIV. 
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“ man  nature,  in  all  the  gra- 
“ dations  of  degeneracy  and 
“ perfection.  ” It  may  tend 
to  deter  the  great  from  fchemes 
of  vain  and  delulive  ambition  ; 
to  raife  the  fpirit  of  patriotifm 
to  attempt  the  falvation  of  their 
bleeding  country  ; or  infpire 
the  foldier  with  martial  ardour, 
and  roufe  him  to  deeds  of 
hardihood,  and  “ to  feek  the 
bubble  reputation  even  in  the 
cannon’s  mouth.”  * But  thefe 
are  leffons  by  which  few  are 

* Shakefpear, 

in 
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in  circumstances  to  profit ; and 
the  opportunities  for  luch  ex- 
traordinary exertions,  rarely 
occur. 

Very  different  is  the  cafe 
with  refpedt  to  the  biogra- 
phy of  men  of  the  middle 
walk  of  life,  who,  though 
they  have  peaceably  “ held  the 
noifelefs  tenor  of  their  way,” 
and  their  lives  may  not  have 
teemed  with  fplendid  events, 
yet  have  lived  the  adtive 
friends  of  mankind  and  their 

fellow 
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fellow  creatures,  — have  by 
their  doctrines  and  examples, 
improved  human  morals  ; by 
their  application  and  inge- 
nuity, cultivated  and  increafed 
the  arts  ; and,  by  their  learn- 
ing and  ready  communications, 
diffufed  and  extended  the  be- 
nefits of  philofophy  and  general 
fcience  ; — who,  inftead  of  pah- 
ling  their  lives  in  luxury  and 
debauchery  ; inltead  of  Itudy- 
ing,  and  feduloufly  making 
ufe  of,  the  arts  of  deftrudtion ; 
of  inventing  engines  to  in- 

creafe 
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creafe  the  devaftations  of  war, 
and  the  carnage  of  the  human 
race ; have  been  employed  in 
correcting  their  vices,  foften- 
ing  their  diltreffes,  adding  to 
their  comforts,  or  c.uring  their 
difeafes  ; and,  by  fuch  means, 
in  increafing  the  profperity  and 
population  of  their  country. — 
The  diligence,  by  which  they 
have  accomplished  thefe  im- 
portant purpofes,  is  within  our 
reach  to  copy  ; their  virtues  are 
of  a kind  we  may  imitate  ; and 
their  acquirements  often  fuch 
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as  we  need  not  defpair  of  fur- 
paffing,  at  lead:  of  equaling. 

Eft  quoddam  prodire  tenus  fi  non  datur 
ultra. * 

And  even,  if  we  fucceed  not 
fully  in  the  attempt,  the  failure 
will  be  productive  of  no  in- 
jury.—-We  fhall  find  ourfelves 
better  and  wifer  men  for  the 
efforts  we  have  made. 

Impressed  with  thefe  ideas, 

I was  induced,  fome  time  ago, 
to  tranflate  the  Elogium  of 

Horat.  Epift.  I,  Lib.  i. 

M.  de 
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M.  de  Haller,  from  the  Me- 
moirs of  the  French  Academy 
of  Sciences,  and,  at  firft,  in- 
tended it  folely  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  our  Society,  on 
a vacant  night,  when  we  hap- 
pened to  have  no  original 
paper  before  us.  Additional 
materials  have,  hnce,  been 
kindly  fupplied,  by  the  favour 
of  a friend;*  and,  from  the 
fame  motives  which  led  to  the 
tranflation,  I have  now  de- 
termined to  publifh,  what  I 

* Dr.  Samuel  Foart  Simmons. 

truft 
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truft  will  not  be  an  unufeful 
article  of  biography. 

Though  born  withfplendid 
talents,  M.  de  Haller  did  not, 
as  is  too  often  the  cafe,  depend 
on  the  native  brilliancy  of  his 
genius,  but  eagerly  embraced 
every  poffible  means  of  im- 
proving it ; and  he  was  inde- 
fatigable in  acquiring  a know- 
ledge of  every  fcience,  necef- 
fary  to  his  profeffion  and  fitu- 
ation.  Though  deeply  /killed 


in 
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in  natural  philofophy,  and 
intimately  acquainted  with 
fecond  caufes,  his  piety  was  un- 
diminithed,  and  he  attributed 
to  the  GREAT  CREATOR  of  all 
things,  the  -primary  direction 
and  government  of  all  his 
works  : and,  though  ftrongly 
attached  to  his  family  and  the 
comforts  of  domestic  life,  he 
zealoully  attended  to  the  dif- 
charge  of  his  public  duties, 
as  a profelfor,  a citizen,  and  a 
magiftrate. 
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To  your  patronage  I com- 
mit the  Volume  ; and  am 
happy  in  this  public  oppor- 
tunity of  expreffing  the  efteem 
and  affedtion,  with  which  I 
have  the  honour  to  be, 

Gentlemen, 

Tour  mojl  faithful  Friend , 
and  obliged,  humble  Servant, 


Manchester, 
March  25,  1783. 


T.  HENRY. 
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ALBERT  DE  HALLER. 
M.  D.  &c. 


A 

jMLlbert  de  Haller,  Member 
of  the  Sovereign  Council  of  Berne, 
Prefident  of  the  (Economic  Society 
of  that  city,  and  of  the  Univerfity 
of  Gottingen,  Foreign  AfTociate 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of 
Paris,  and  of  almoft  all  the  learned 
B Societies 
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Societies  of  Europe,  was  bom  at 
Berne,  on  the  eighteenth  day  of 
Odtober,  1708.  His  father  was 
Nicholas  de  Haller,  Advocate  and 
Chancellor  of  the  county  of  Baden, 
defcended  from  an  ancient  patrician 
family  of  the  city  of  Berne,  and 
his  mother  Anne- Mary  EngueJ, 
daughter  of  one  of  the  members 
of  the  lovereign  council  of  that 
republic. 

Young  Haller,  in  his  very 
early  infancy,  manifefted  an  un- 
common genius,  activity  of  mind, 
and  facility  for  labour,  together 

with 
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with  that  ftrength  of  memory, 
which  is  fo  neceffary  to  thofe  who 
are  defirous  of  comprehending 
many  fciences,  and  purfuing  their 
great  operations  j and  that  tafte  for 
forming  collections,  which  con- 
tributed fo  efientially  to  the  many 
valuable  works  which  he  afterwards 
publifhed. 

Born  of  a family  which  had  al- 
ways been  diflinguifhed  for  piety, 
he  was  ufed,  when  only  four  years 
old,  to  make  fhort  exhortations 
to  the  domeftics,  on  texts  of  Scrip- 
ture, at  the  cuftomary  family 
B 2 prayers. 
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prayers.  When  nine  years  old,  he 
had  compofed,  for  his  own  ufe, 
a Chaldaic  grammar,  a Hebrew 
and  Greek  lexicon,  and  alfo  an 
hiftorical  didtionary,  containing 
more  than  two  thoufand  articles, 
extradted  from  thole  of  Moreri  and 
Bayle.*  Thefe  colleclions  he  con- 

* M.  Tscharner  in  his  Eloge  on 
M.  Haller,  fpoken  before  the  ceconomic 
fociety  of  Berne,  takes  no  notice  of  the 
firlt  of  thefe  anecdotes,  but  mentions 
M.  Haller  having  formed,  for  his  own 
ufe,  rules  in  grammar,  arithmetic,  and 
other  fciences  ; and  that  at  nine  years 
of  age  he  tranflated  Greek,  and  was 
acquainted  with  the  rudiments  of  the 
Hebrew  language. 
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tinued  till  his  departure  for  the 
univerfity,  at  which  period,  the 
work  was  grown  to  a very  confider- 
able  extent;  but  he  fupprefled  it 
afterwards,  as  being  unequal  to 
his  ideas.  1 hefe  premature  talents 
were  not  the  effeft  of  his, educa- 
tion; the  mode  of  which  was  very 
unfavourable  to  their  improvement. 
Young  Haller  s father  was  appre- 
henfive  that  his  fon’s  eagernefs  to 
learn  every  thing,  would  be  pro- 
ductive of  only  luperficial  know- 
ledge ; nor  would  thefe  fears  have 
been  ill-founded,  if  he  had  not 
polfelTed  an  uncommon  capacity. 

B 3 Urged 
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Urged  perhaps  by  thefe  motives, 
the  Advocate  placed  him  under  the 
tuition  of  a preceptor,  who,  though 
he  poffefled  fufficient  knowledge 
of  the  languages,  derived  his  prin- 
cipal credit  from  the  perfecution 
to  which  he  had  been  expofed  by 
his  religious  opinions.  1'his  man’s 
behaviour  to  his  pupil,  was  ftern 
and  fevere,  though  his  feeble  con- 
ftitution,  and  ardour  for  ftudy, 
only  required  indulgence  and  pro- 
per diredlion. 

This  rigorous  and  pedantic  edu- 
cation might  have  nipped  M.  de 

Haller’s 
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Haller’s  genius  in  the  bud.  The 
harfhnefs  of  fuch  a preceptor  would 
have  given  another  child  a difgult 
to  ftudy  : but  it  only  infpired  him 
with  a defire  of  revenging  himfelf. 
I his  he  did  in  a fatire  againft 
his  tutor,  written  in  Latin  verfe, 
which  he  compofed  at  the  age  of 
ten  years ; though  fo  flrong  was 
the  imprelfion  on  his  mind,  that 
he  never  could  fee  him  afterwards, 
without  feeling  a kind  of  involun- 
tary terror.  A fimilar  circum- 
ftance  has  been  related  of  M.  de 
la  Condamine.  Thele  fafts  prove, 
that  children  are  more  fufceptible, 
B 4 than 
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than  one  would  imagine,  of  ftrong 
and  durable  paflions ; fo  that  fre- 
quently the  character  has  taken  a 
bias,  and  therefore  the  moll  im- 
portant object  of  education  is  either 
fulfilled  _ or  fruftrated,  before  we 
have  an  opportunity  of  entering 
carefully  on  the  direction  of  it. 

M.  de  Haller  was  only  thir- 
teen years  old,  when  he  loft  his 
father,  who  intended  him  for  the 
Church,  and  whofe  property  was 
almoft  wholly  confined  to  the  ap- 
pointments of  his  places.  But  by 
lofing  his  father  and  his  fortune, 

he 
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he  acquired  the  liberty  of  chufing 
the  objects  of  his  fludies,  and 
became  acquainted  with  the  ne- 
ceflity  of  depending  entirely  on 
himfelf.  Nay,  perhaps  it  was  to 
thefe  misfortunes,  that  he  owed 
both  his  talents  and  fubfequent 
exalted  reputation. 

He  was  placed  for  fome  time 
at  the  public  fchool,  where  he  gave 
many  proofs  of  early  genius  and 
uncommon  abilities.  He  paffed 
through  his  clalTical  examinations 
before  the  age  that  is  prefcribed, 
and  he  tranflated  into  Greek,  the 

theme 
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theme  which  was  required  of  him 
only  in  Latin.  After  eighteen 
months  fpent  in  this  flow  and  con- 
fcrained  mode  of  inftruftion,  he 
obtained  leave  to  pafs  fome  time 
at  Bienne,  with  the  father  of  one  of 
his  fciiool-fellows,  who  was  a cele- 
brated phyfician,  and  from  whom 
he  hoped  to  receive  fome  lights 
on  the  ftudy  of  nature  but  this 
new  mailer  was  enthuflaftically  at- 
tached to  the  fyftems  of  Defcartes, 
and  conformable  to  them  was  the 
inftru&ion  his  pupil  received.  The 
young  fludent  therefore  preferred 
the  fictions  of  poetry  to  thofe  of 

philofophy  j 
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philofophy ; as  frequently  men  of 
genius  prefer  the  reading  a mere 
romance,  to  a hiftory  mixed  with 
fables.  At  this  time  he  compoled 
feveral  poems ; and  the  houfe,  where 
he  refided,  having  taken  fire,  he 
rulhed  into  the  mid  ft  of  the  flames 
to  fave  his  verfes,  and  having  car- 
ried them  off,  congratulated  him- 
felf  on  the  prefervation  of  what 
he  then  efteemed  his  moft  valuable 
treafures. 

Philosophy,  however,  foon  pre- 
vailed ; and  within  the  Ipace  of 
one  year  only,  after  this  event,  his 

mind 
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mind  had  arrived  at  fuch  a flate 
of  maturity,  that  he  had  the  refo- 
lution  to  condemn  to  the  flames, 
the  fame  poems,  which  he  had 
faved,  the  preceding  year,  at  the 
hazard  of  his  life. 

Among  thefe  poems  were  many 
fatires ; a fpecies  of  compofition 
for  which  M.  de  Haller  had  already 
fhewn  confiderable  talents.  This 
facrifice,  therefore,  not  only  evinced 
his  modefty,  but  the  progrefs  he 
had  made  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  human  heart.  He  perceived, 
that  a virtuous  man  ought  rarely 


to 
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to  make  ufe  of  this  weapon,  which 
punifhes  without  correcting,  and 
which  feems  improper  to  be  em- 
ployed, except  againft  thofe,  whofe 
rank  or  power  protects  them  from 
every  other  puniffiment. 

The  time  now  arrived  when  out- 
young  ftudent  was  to  chufe  his 
fituation;  he  wiffied  to  inveftisate 
nature,  and  he  made  choice  of  the 
only  profeffion,  which  would  allow 
him  to  devote  himfelf  to  that  ftudy 
without  referve,  viz.  that  of  phyfic. 
It  was  not,  indeed,  the  profeffion, 
which  would  moll  certainly  lead 


to 
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to  fortune  and  preferment  in  the 
Hate 3 but  it  did  not  exclude  him 
from  them.  Though  the  govern- 
ment of  Berne  have  confined  their 
offices  to  a certain  number  of  fa- 
milies, yet  they  have  not  excepted 
againft  the  ufeful  and  learned  pro- 
feffions.  It  was  even  probable, 
that  the  refpett,  which  is  generally 
acquired  by  enlarged  knowledge 
and  luperior  talents,  might'  pre- 
vent the  neceffity  of  his  forming 
intrigues,  to  which  others,  who 
purfue  the  ufual  routine  of  ac- 
quiring honours,  are  obliged  to 
fubmit. 


Towards 
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Towards  the  end  of  the  year 
i723j  he  went  to  T ubingen,  where 
he  continued  his  ftudies,  with  un- 
remitted ardour,  under  Camerarius 
and  Duvernoi,  and  gave  public 
proofs  of  the  progrefs  he  made 
under  thefe  profelfors. 

His  travels  commenced  at  the 
age  of  fixteen,  and  the  full  liberty 
he  enjoyed  at  fuch  an  early  period, 
might  have  been  attended  with 
danger,  had  it  not  been  obviated 
by  a fingular  circumllance.  The 
great  concourfe  of  young  men, 
who  frequent  the  German  univer- 
sities. 
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fities,  are  left  too  much  to  their  own 
direction.  Haller,  having  entered, 
with  his  fellow-ftudents  at  Tu- 
bingen, into  a party  in  a debauch, 
the  excefles  to  which  he  was  a 
witnefs,  gave  him  a falutary  dif- 
guft  to  them.  From  this  moment, 
he  renounced  wine  for  ever,  that 
he  might  be  certain  to  avoid  the 
abufe  of  it ; and  in  order  to  guard 
more  infallibly  from  fedudtion,  he 
thought  himfelf  obliged  to  obferve 
a rigorous  feverity  in  his  manners. 

Attracted  by  the  diftinguiPned 
reputation  of  Boerhaave,  he  pro- 
ceeded 
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ceeded  to  Leyden,  where  he  arrived 
in  May  1725.  Here  he  met  with 
every  thing,  that  could  be  agreeable 
to  a mind  intent  on  the  acquifition 
of  fcience.  And  Boerhaave,  who 
divided  his  time  between  his  acade- 
mical ledtures  and  medical  con- 
fultations,  fhewed  him  all  the 
regard,  that  was  due  to  fuch  rare 
abilities  and  eminent  merit.  Here 
he  found  an  anatomical  theatre, 
well  fupplied  with  fubjedts  j cabi- 
nets of  natural  hiftory ; a very  ex- 
tenfive  library ; and,  in  fhort,  every 
thing,  which  could  encourage  and 
invite  to  ftudy.  Albinus,  though 
C a young 
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a young  man,  had  given  proofs  of 
his  talents  for  anatomy ; and  the 
famous  Ruyfch,  the  inventor  of 
anatomical  injections,  was  (till 
living  at  Amfterdam,  where  he 
continued  his  labours  at  the  age 
of  ninety.  M.  de  Haller  availed 
himfelf  of  all  thefe  advantages. 
But  his  health  being  impaired,  he 
was  obliged  to  take  a journey, 
into  lower  Germany,  in  company 
with  two  of  his  friends.  On  his 
return  to  Leyden,  he  took  the  de- 
gree of  DoCtor  in  Phyfic.  The 
Thefis  which  he  compofed  on  this 
occafion,  difplayed  the  knowledge 

he 
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he  had  acquired  in  anatomy,  and 
proclaimed  him  as  an  obferver 
capable  of  enriching  that  fcience 
with  many  important  difcoveries. 
The  fubjeft  of  it  was  the  pretended 
difcovery  of  a falivary  duft  by 
Cowitz,  the  falfity  of  which,  Meflrs. 
Duvernoi  and  Haller' expofed  both 
by  diflfe&ions  of  brutes  and  human 
bodies. 

In  the  year  1727  he  went  to 
England,  where  he  was  particu- 
larly connected  with  Sir  Hans 
Sloane,  who  had,  at  that  time, 
formed  a very  confiderable  collec- 
C 2 
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$ion  of  natural  curiofities ; and  he 
had  the  pleafure  of  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  Meflrs.  Plumtre, 
Chefelden,  and  Douglas  ; men  dif- 
tinguilhed  throughout  Europe,  for 
their  profefllonal  abilities.  Having 
vifited  Oxford,  from  England  he 
pafled  over  to  France,  where  he 
remained  but  a fhort  time.  A body, 
which  he  was  difie&ing  at  Paris, 
became  offenfive  to  one  of  his 
neighbours,  who  informed  againft 
him.  Knowing  the  feverity  of  the 
laws  againft  thofe  who  take  up 
dead  bodies,  by  an  error,  into  which 
a ftranger  might  eafily  fall,  he 

imagined 
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imagined  that  they  equally  ex- 
tended to  the  anatomifl:  who  dif- 
fered thofe  bodies.  He  deter- 
mined, therefore,  to  quit  a country, 
where  the  refearch  after  truth  ap- 
peared to  expofe  the  inquirer  to 
fuch  great  danger. 

From  hence  he  went  to  Bafil, 
where  he  ftudied  mathematics,  un- 
der John  Bernoulli ; a fcience  which 
would  be  ufeful  to  an  anatomift, 
as  expofing  to  him  the  uncertainty 
of  reafoning  on  mechanical  prin- 
ciples, with  refpedt  to  medicine, 
and  would  be  a proper  prefervative 
C 3 for 
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for  a difciple  of  Boerhaave,  who, 
like  his  matter,  had  been  educated 
in  the  Cartefian  philofophy. 

At  Bafil  alfo,  he  firft  began  to 
ftudy  botany,  to  which  he  had 
hitherto  profefled  an  averfion.  But 
excited,  as  he  himfelf  tells  us,  by 
the  genius  of  the  place,  where  the 
celebrated  Bauhine  had  refided,  and 
by  the  example  of  his  friend  M. 
Stahalin,  he  cultivated  the  fcience 
with  fuch  profpedt  of  tticcefs,  that 
he  even  began  to  lay  the  plan  of 
the  work  he  afterwards  completed 
and  publifhed,  under  the  title  of 

Emmeratio 
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Enumeratio  Methodica  Stir  plum  Hel- 
vetia Indigenarum , &c.  at  a time 
when  he  declares,  he  fcarcely  knew 
the  mod  common  plants.* 

* Ego  vero,  cum  in  prima  juventute 

a plantis  omnino  fui/Tem  alienior,  redux 

ex  itineribus,  Germanico,  Belgico,  Bri- 

tannico,  & Gallico,  nulla  ullibi  ftirpe 

confervata,  cum  Bafileae,  ob  audiendum 

Johannem  Bernoullium  et  difcenda  ma- 

themata,  viverem,  anno  1728,  nefcio  quo 
ardore  incitatus,  fere  genio  loci  quem 

Bauhini  habitaverant,  et  tunc  colebat 
Stahalinus,  cepi  plantas  legere,  defcri- 
bcre,  compilare,  tanta  cum  fpe  fuccefTus, 
adhuc  remotiflimi,  ut  etiam  tunc  hoc, 
quod  edo  opus,  moliri,  quando  vulga- 
tilfimas  Itirpes  vix  dum  dignofcebam. 

PR.2EFAT.  EnUMERAT. 
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M.  de  Haller  returned  to  his 
own  country,  about  the  year  1730 ; 
he  was  then  in  his  twenty-fecond 
year.  The  fciences  being,  at  that 
time,  lefs  generally  known  and 
efteemed  than  at  prefent ; fo  ftrong 
an  attachment  to  ftudy,  and  fo 
laborious  a way  of  life,  would  ap- 
pear fingular  in  the  eyes  of  his 
young  friends,  who  palled  too  much 
of  their  time  in  idle  purfuits ; and 
he  was  expofed  to  that  raillery, 
which  too  often  fucceeds  in  re- 
preffing  the  firft  efforts  of  a young 
man,  and  ftifling,  in  its  birth,  the 
noble  ambition  of  acquiring  dif- 

tindtion. 
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tinftion.  But  he  was  too  firmly 
attached  to  literature  and  philofo- 
phy  to  be  affetted  by  fuch  ridicule, 
and  he  continued  refolute  and  ar- 
dent in  his  refearches. 

His  tafte  for  poetry  now  alfo 
returned,  or  rather  he  became  a 
poet  a fecond  time;  but  fuch  as 
a philofopher  ought  to  be,  who 
had  been  long  occupied  in  profound 
ftudies.  His  poems  contained  de- 
fcriptions  of  nature,  not  fuch  as  the 
poets  have  fo  frequently  and  uni- 
formly painted  her,  fuch  as  former- 
ly defcribed  by  Homer,  and  dif- 

figured 
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figured  by  his  imitators;  but  nature 
in  the  drefs  in  which  Haller  him- 
felf  had  obferved  her ; when  climb- 
ing up  the  rocks,  and  traverfing 
the  eternal  ice  of  the  Alps,  he 
endeavoured  to  difcover  her  fecret 
operations  ; poems  in  which  he 
■ inveftigated  the  depths  of  the  moft 
abftradt  and  infoluble  queftions  in 
mathematics  and  in  morals;  epiftles 
in  which  he  paints  the  fweets  of 
friendfhip  and  paftoral  life,  the 
pleafures  attending  on  fimplicity 
of  manners,  the  foft  and  tranquil 
charms  of  virtue,  and  the  happinefs 
enfuing  from  the  facrifices,  which 

the 
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the  more  ftrong  and  audere  virtues 
demand  of  us.  Such  are  the  poems 
of  Haller.  While  he  ridicules  and 
reprobates  the  corruption  of  morals, 
he  places  hypocrify  in  the  mod 
odious  point  of  view  : he  fings  the 
benefits  of  religion,  which  teaches 
us  to  love  and  to  bear  with  each 
other  ; and  he  exclaims  againft  the 
crimes  of  intolerance,  with  that  hor- 
ror, which  mud  be  always  fcrongly 
felt  by  every  virtuous  mind,  how- 
ever fincerely  attached  to  particular 
modes  of  religion.  We  might  al- 
mod  fuppofe  that  we  at  once  heard 
Fenelon  celebrating  the  delights  of 

divine 
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divine  love,  and  the  author  o£  the 
Henriade  thundering  againft  fa- 
naticifm. 

Mr.  Haller  had  formed  a 
friendfhip  with  his  two  country- 
men, Mr.  Stahalin,  who  was  after- 
wards profeffor  at  Bafil,  and  Mr. 
Gefner,  profeffor  and  canon  at  Zu- 
rich, whofe  character  is  as  amiable, 
as  his  knowledge  in  phyfics  is 
profound.  He  has  recorded  their 
friendfhip  in  his  poems ; and  it 
is  to  their  encouragement  we  are 
obliged  for  the  firft  perfect  fruits 
of  his  poetic  genius. 


His 
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His  poems  were  Toon  tranflated 
into  French : the  nations  of  Europe 
faw,  with  aftonifhment,  the  Ger- 
man poetry,  which  had  been  hi- 
therto unknown,  produce  works  of 
fo  capital  a kind,  as  might  even 
excite  the  jealoufy  of  nations,  who 
for  feveral  years  had  difputed, 
amongfl;  themfelves,  the  empire  of 
letters.*  Happy  in  her  later  birth, 
fhe  united,  at  her  firft  outfet,  that 
profound  philofophy,  which  dif- 

* His  two  philofophical  epiftles,  ad- 
drefled  to  Mr.  Stahalin,  place  Haller,  in 
the  opinion  of  fome  critics,  on  a level 
with  the  philofophical  poets  of  England, 

tinguifhes 
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tinguifhes  the  more  enlightened 
ages,  and  that  richnefs  of  imagi- 
nation, which  was  the  happy  at- 
tendant on  the  earlieft  asras  of 
poetry.  Perhaps,  if  we  may  be 
permitted  to  hazard  the  remark, 
the  German  literature  owes  that 
juftice,  which  foreign  nations  have 
fo  readily  rendered  her,  and  Haller 
fome  part  of  his  fuccefs  as  a poet, 
to  the  reputation  which  he  had 
acquired  as  a philofopher.  The 
literary  world  heard,  with  furprize, 
that  the  author  of  thefe  delightful 
and  amiable  poems,  was  a phy- 
fician,  who  palled  his  life  in  the 

mid  ft 
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midft  of  diffedtions,  employed  in 
fearching  out  the  moft  fecret  fources 
of  organization  and  life  j and  the 
learned  faw,  with  pleafure,  that, 
in  the  few  moments  that  M.  de 
Haller  could  afford  to  dedicate  to 
the  Mufes,  he  had,  by  his  merit, 
acquired  a place  among  the  firfb 
poets  of  his  nation. 

Some,  perhaps  too  fevere,  critics 
have  obje&ed  to  his  poems,  as 
too  clofely  imitating ' the  oriental 
ftile.  This  lofty  and  fublime  mode 
of  writing,  pleafes  in  the  original 
authors,  becaufe  it  appears  to  be 

the 


the  natural  expreffion  of  the  poet’s 
ideas,  ftriking  even  by  its  Angu- 
larity, and  tranfporting  us  to  the 
ages  of  flrong,  but  uncultivated 
nature,  which  afford  us  fuch  ex- 
quifite  delight  whenever  we  recur 
to  them.  But  pleafing,  as  it  may 
•be  in  them , it  often  offends  in  the 
hands  of  imitators  ; for  it  Ihould 
feem  that  the  moderns,  who  differ 
fo  much  from  the  ancients  in  their 
manners  and  opinions,  fhould  nei- 
ther poffefs  the  lame  ideas,  nor 
ufe  the  lame  method  of  communi- 
cating them  ; and  we  are  induced 
to  fufpeft  that  thefe  oriental  imita- 
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tions  are  merely  the  effeft  of  an, 
in  the  poet,  who  wilhes  to  dif- 
guife  thoughts,  which  would  other- 
wife  appear  trite  and  common,  by 
pompous  diftion,  and  a peculiar 
turn  of  his  periods.  No  one  had 
ever  lefs  occafion  for  fuch  an  ex- 
pedient than  Haller,  and  this  ftik 
has  rather  ferved  to  cover  beauties 
in  his  poems,  than  conceal  defefts. 

But  the  charbis  of  poetry  were 
not  fufficiently  alluring  to  detach 
M.  Haller  from  the  more  fevere 
and  ufeful  ftudies.  He  only  cul- 
tivated the  Mufes  in  his  folitary 

h*  walks, 
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walks,  in  thofe  hours  of  the  night, 
when  fleep  forfook  him,  and  du- 
ring thofe  recedes  from  labour, 
with  which  his  date  of  health  fome- 
times  forced  him  to  comply.  At 
fuch  feafons,  his  active  difpofition 
impelled  him  to  fubject  thofe  grand, 
pleafing,  and  affeXing  ideas,  which 
arofe  in  his  mind,  to  the  laws  of 
metre  and  the  trammels  of  rhyme. 
H is  immenfe  labours  in  anatomy, 
the  attentive  obfervation  which  dif- 
ferent difeafes  require,  the  necefiary 
fubfequent  reflexions,  together  with 
confultations  on  a great  variety 
of  cafes,  employed  a large -fb^ 

V of 
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of  his  time.  Nor  was  he  idle  du- 
ring thofe  hours  which  were  not 
devoted  to  thefe  duties.  And 
though  feparated  from  his  mailers, 
his  friends  and  his  competitors, 
deprived  of  the  affiftances  and  en- 
couragements to  which  he  had 
been  accullomed,  his  own  private 
cabinet,  and  his  feledt  library,  fup- 
plied  the  place  of  academic  aids. 

Here  he  laid  the  foundations  of 
that  vaft  extent  of  knowledge, 
which  comprehended  every  fpecies 
of  literature.  The  difcoveries  of 
every  cultivated  age  and  nation, 
. D 1 were 
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were  extraded  in  the  courfe  of  his 
reading,  which  he  continued,  with 
unremitting  attention,  during  his 
whole  life,  without  being  diverted 
from  it  either  by  the  viciffnudes 
of  fortune,  or  by  any  embarrafiment 
of  his  affairs.  Poffeffed  of  a mod 
happy  memory,  he  had  been  early 
accuftomed  to  arrange  his  know- 
ledge with  order,  and  flrictly  to 
eflimate  its  value.  The  great 
utility  he  received  from  his  read- 
ing, and  the  wife  application  he 
made  of  it,  have  fufHciently  jufti- 
fied  the  avidity  for  inftrudion 
which  appeared  injiis  earlier  years. 

T HOUGH 
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Though  his  application  to  the 
ftudy  of  botany  was  rendered  more 
difficult  to  him  by  a natural  defett 
in  his  eyes,  being  ffiort-fighted, 
yet  he  was  become  fo  charmed  with 
the  fcience,  that  in  the  years  1730 
and  1 736,  he  made  feveral  botani- 
cal excurfions.  In  thefe  he  vifited 
the  higheft  mountains  of  Jura  and 
the  Alps,  afcending  their  rugged 
fummits,  and  forcing  his  way  as 
far  as  the  Glaciers,  though  the 
paffiage  was  always  attended  with 
fatigue,  and,  often,  with  eminent 
danger. 


D 3 He 
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He  afterwards  travelled  through 
the  marfhes,  and,  alfo,  through  the 
more  temperate  and  cheerful  parts 
of  Switzerland,  where  the  vine- 
yards difplay  their  riches,  and 
adorn  the  plains.  In  thefe  excur- 
fions,  he  had  the  pleafure  to  find, 
within  the  limits  of  his  own  coun- 
try, and  make  a complete  collec- 
tion of,  not  only  the  plants  which 
grow  in  the  frozen  climate  of 
Norway,  but  alfo  thofe  that  ar,e 
the  produft  of  the  fofter  regions  of 
Italy.  — Nor  was  botany  the  only 
object  of  his  purfuits  in  thefe  ex- 
curfions.  His  knowledge  was 

equally 
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equally  extended  to  mineralogy, 
zoology,  and  to  all  the  other 
branches  of  natural  hiftory. 

Haller’s  diftinguifhed  abilities, 
joined  with  his  many  amiable  vir- 
tues, procured  him  general  efteem 
and  regard,  and  raifed  him  pro- 
tectors and  friends,  whofe  affection 
was  highly  ufeful  to  his  future 
fortune.  In  1734,  the  republic  of 
Berne  eftabliflied  a public  am- 
phitheatre, where  he  taught  ana- 
tomy. Notwithftanding  his  youth, 
he  was  appointed  phyfician  to  an 
hofpital ; and  was  alfo  entrufted 
with  the  care  of  arranging  the  pub- 
D 4 lie 
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lie  library  and  the  cabinet  of  me- 
dals. In  the  firft  year  that  he 
undertook  this  office,  he  formed 
a regular  catalogue  of  all  the  books, 
and  examined,  and  placed,  in  their 
chronological  order,  five  thoufand 
antique  medals. 

He  wasj  however,  called  to  quit 
his  country.  George  II.  king  of 
Great  Britain,  and  debtor  of  Hano- 
ver, being  defirous  of  promoting 
the  profperity  of  the  univerfity  of 
Gottingen,  invited  M.de  Haller,  and 
eftabliffied  there  for  him  an  anato- 
mical, botanical,  and  furgical  pro- 

fefiorfhip. 
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fefiorffiip.  Though  his  name  had 
not  hitherto  been  affixed  to  any 
great  profeffional  work,  the  difier- 
tations  he  had  publiffied,  had  an- 
nounced him  to  anatomifts,  as  a 
man  of  fuperior  qualifications. 
Thofe,  who  were  then  at  the  head 
of  the  profeffion,  difcerned  in  him 
that  knowledge  which ''might  one 
day  raife  him  to  the  firfi  rank,  but 
which  did  not,  as  yet , entitle  him  to 
difpute  that  which  they  poffiefifed. 
He  was  arrived  at  that  happy  de- 
gree of  reputation,  which,  in  a man 
of  learning,  attracts  the  efteem, 
without  exciting  the  jealoufy  of 
. his 
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his  cotemporaries.  He  accepted 
the  invitation  of  the  king  of  Great 
Britain  : it  was  at  the  expence 

of  abandoning  his  native  coun- 
try ; of  renouncing  the  title,  or 
rather  the  enjoyment  of  the  rights, 
of  a free  citizen  ; and  of  tear- 
ing from  her  family  and  coun- 
try, a young  wife,'  whole  perfonal 
qualities  had  captivated  his  heart, 
who  had  borne  him  three  children, 
and  who,  by  the  fweetnefs  of  man- 
ners, with  which  Hie  adopted  his 
tafte  and  purfuits,  formed  the  prin- 
cipal happinefs  of  his  life.  But  the 
facrifice  was  necefiary : at  Berne  he 

could 
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could  not  hope  for  fuch  immediate 
advantages  to  fecure  the  fortune  of 
his  children.  His  youth  would 
prevent  him,  for  a long  time,  from 
obtaining  any  places  of  confequence, 
which  he  might  hope  to  enjoy,  in 
the  government.  He  perceived 
that  it  was  dill  remembered,  that 
he  had  fhewn  a talent  for  latiric 
poetry  and  though  he  had  burnt 
his  fatires,  they  were  not  forgotten 
by  his  enemies  and  rivals.  It  was 
fufficient  that  he  was  known  to 
pofiefs  this  turn,  to  give  umbrage 
in  an  ariftocracy.  So  great  is  the 
dread  of  fatire  in  thofe  conftitutions, 

where 
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where  the  great  ftrength  of  govern- 
ment depends  on  the  opinion  which 
the  citizens  entertain  of  its  wif- 
dom  ; where  the  chiefs  have  no 
Other  afl'urance  of  reigning  unmo- 
lefted,  but-  by  concealing  from  the 
people,  that  they  are  their  mafters, 
and  perfuading  them  that  they  are 
mere  magiftrates.  Befides,  thefe 
chiefs,  who,  almoft  always,  have 
the  prudence  to  affedt  a modefty, 
which  fecures  their  power  by  ren- 
dering it  lefs  odious,  being  dif- 
tinguifhed  from  the  citizens  by 
their  prerogatives,  but  on  a level 
with  them  in  private  life,  poffefs 

neither 
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neither  titles  nor  pomp,  nor  ex- 
ternal refpett ; which,  though  they 
may  not  preferve  the  grand  mo- 
narchies from  feeling  the  laffie.s  of 
ridicule,  at  lead  prevent  their  be- 
ing  greatly  humbled  by  them. 

M.  de  Haller  was  aware,  that 
by  renouncing  his  country  for  fome 
time,  and  by  accepting  an  office 
which  affiired  to  him  the  fortune 
of  his  family,  gave  him  full  liberty 
to  purfue  his  ffudies,  and  afforded 
him  many  opportunities  of  increaf- 
ing  his  experiments  and  difcoveries, 
he  ffiould  only  leave  it  to  become 


more 
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more  capable  of  ferving  it,  con- 
• tributing  to  its  glory,  and  return- 
ing to  it,  at  fome  future  period, 
more  ufeful  and  more  confiderable. 
The  difficulty  of  obtaining  bodies 
for  diffeftion  at  Berne,  might  be 
another  reafon  for  inducing  him  to 
leave  it.  The  hiftory  of  the  in- 
terruptions which  anatomifts  have 
experienced  in  this  relped,  from 
the  time  of  Hippocrates  to  the 
prefent  day,  is  not  one  of  the 
fmalleft  proofs  of  the  fingular  in- 
confiftency  of  man,  who,  with  all 
his  defire  for  health,  negle&s,  with 
fuch  indifference,  the  means  of 

obtaining 
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obtaining  it,  and  even  oppofes  to 
it  the  greateft  obftacles ; as  if  man- 
kind, milled  by  perfons  interefted 
to  prolong  their  ignorance  and 
misfortunes,  were  combined  with 
them  in  a confpiracy  againft  their 
common  interefts. 

Having  fixed  his  refolution,  and 
arranged  his  affairs,  he  bade  adieu 
to  his  country  and  friends,  and 
fet  out  on  his  journey  to  Gottingen. 
The  infirm  ftate  of  his  health,  and 
the  difficulty  of  conveying  fuch 
young  children,  in  a flrange  and 
remote  country,  rendered  their 

travelling 
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travelling  very  troublefome  and 
fatiguing ; and  it  terminated  in, 
what  moft  fenfibly  affedted  his 
heart,  the  lofs  of  his  dear  Marianne, 
who  died,  at  the  inftant  of  their 
arrival,  of  the  confequence  of  fome 
injury  fhe  received  by  the  over- 
turning of  the  carriage. 

M.  Haller  entered  on  his  new 
employments  in  a very  dejedted 
date  of  mind  ; and  he  experienced 
the  want  of  that  confolation  which 
his  relations  and  friends  might  have 
afforded  him.  In  the  vigour  of 
life,  the  application  of  the  mental 

faculties 
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faculties  to  fome  interefling  objetf:, 
affords  the  moll  certain  means  of 
weakening  the  impreffions  of  grief. 
His  efforts  to  divert  his  thoughts 
by  labour,  were  favoured  by  very 
encouraging  circumflances.  The 
efleem  of  his  colleagues,  increafed 
in  proportion,  as  his  talents  and 
qualifications  became  more  known. 
And  the  regency  of  Hanover  gave 
him  a fenfible  proof  of  their  appro- 
bation, by  inviting  to  Gottingen 
one  of  his  friends,  the  learned 
Mr.  Huber  of  Bafil,  to  affift  him 
in  his  firfl  effays. 
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The  tafk  of  teaching  a fcience, 
in  all  its  parts,  to  a clafs  of  fcholars 
at  an  univerfity,  fhould  feem  fuf- 
ficient  to  employ  the  whole  time, 
that  fociety  has  a right  to  expert 
the  moil  laborious  man  to  facri- 
fife.  The  objects  of  medicine  in- 
clude the  deareft  interefts  of  man, 
his  health  and  exiflence.  In  this 
fcience,  uncertainty  is  never  in- 
different, and  error  always  dan- 
gerous, in  its  confequences.  The 
art  is  founded  on  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  organization  of 
the  human  body;  a ftrudture,  the 
harmony  and  proportions  of  which, 

though 
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though  moft  wifely  and  accurately 
formed,  are  liable  to  be  deranged 
by  innumerable  accidents.  The 
means  of  reftoring  health  are  ex- 
ceedingly multiplied,  and  the  fe- 
lection  of  remedies  as  delicate  as 
important.  To  this  fcience  a va- 
riety of  other  knowledge  is  requi- 
fite  ; and  each  fpecies  opens  an  ex- 
tenfive  field  for  inquiry.  Every  day 
produces  new  difcoveries,  which  it 
is  neceffary  a Profeffor  fhould  not 
only  be  acquainted  with,  but  ex- 
amine and  explain.  Befides  pub- 
lic lectures,  private  inftruftions 
are  to  be  given  to  his  pupils. 

E 2 The 
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The  flothful  are  to  be  ftimulated, 
the  diligent  encouraged,  thofe  who 
are  flow  of  underftanding,  to  be 
more  particularly  and  patiently  in- 
formed j and  thofe  of  brilliant  and 
quick  parts,  reftrained  from  devi- 
ating from  the  fimple  paths  of  na- 
ture, and  wandering  too  far  into 
the  labyrinths  of  fpeculative  hypo- 
thefis.  To  effedt  thefe  purpofes 
requires  much  time,  labour,  and 
application. 

Notwithstanding  thefe  inapor- 
tant  employments,  the  feventeen 
years  which  M.  Haller  fpent  at 

Gottingen, 
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Gottingen,  were  thofe,  in  which  he 
executed  his  great  undertakings; 
and  during  this  period,  his  fuperior 
literary  reputation  was  acquired. 
The  detail  of  all  his  refearches, 
nay,  the  mere  lift  of  his  works 
would  exceed  our  prefent  bounds ; 
and  it  will  be  neceftary  to  pafs 
over  feveral,  which  would  have 
been  highly  ornamental  and  ho- 
nourable to  any  other  author,  and 
to  confine  ourfelves  to  thofe  great 
works  which  muft  certainly  immor- 
talife  the  name  of  Haller. 

He  felefted  Phyfiology  as  the 
principal  object  of  his  ftudies ; a 
E 3 branch 
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branch  of  medicine,  which,  pene- 
trating into  the  intimate  ftrudture 
of  the  various  parts  of  the  body, 
inquires  into  the  laws  by  which 
man  is  formed,  developed,  grows, 
lives,  re-produces  his  fpecies,  de- 
cays, and  dies  ; in  what  manner 
each  organ  performs  its  proper 
motions,  and  regulates  the  offices 
to  which  it  is  deftined ; by  what 
means  the  organs,  whofe  neceflary 
fundtions  continually  tend  to  their 
own  deft rudlion,  are  capable  of  be- 
ing repaired  by  nourifhment  and 
fleep  j by  what  mechanifm,  a power, 
the  principle  of  which  is  unknown 


to 
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to  us,  fometimes  executes,  at  the 
command  of  the  will,  adions  that 
are  neceflary  to  the  prefervation 
and  profperity  of  man,  and  at  other 
times  produces,  independently  of 
the  will,  operations  which  are  eflen- 
tial  to  his  exigence.  Phyfiology 
alfo  inveitigates  the  mode  in  which 
the  changes  in  thefe  organs,  at 
one  time,  are  the  caufe,  and  at 
another,  the  effed,  of  diforders  in 
the  vital  fundions  ; what  con- 
nedion  exills  between  the  alter- 
ations in  thefe  fundions,  and  the 
difeafes  of  the  parts  which  execute 
them  ■,  and,  laftly,  in  what  manner, 
E 4 remedies 
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remedies  of-  every  kind,  by  their 
action  on  thefe  organs,  polTefs  the 
power  of  re-eftablifhing  order  in  th.e 
animal  ceconomy. 

M.  de  Haller  was  not  unin- 
formed, that  this  Science,  having 
been  long  devoted  to  the  fpirit  of 
fyftem,  had  become  fufpicious  to 
philofophical  phyficians ; but  thefe 
objedtions  were  what  he  propofed 
to  obviate.  He  entertained  the 
hope  of  rendering  Phyfiology  as 
certain  as  any  other  phyfical  fci- 
ence : a fcience  by  which  philofo- 
phers  might  learn  the  knowledge 

of 
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of  man,  and  where  phyficians  might 
find  a bafis  on  which  they  might 
fupport  their  praftice. 

To  this  end,  it  was  necefiary 
to  endeavour  to  eftablifh  Phyfi- 
ology  on  an  exadt  anatomy  of  man 
and  of  other  animals ; by  the  latter 
of  which  fo  many  difcoveries  have 
been  made  concerning  the  ani- 
mal oeconomy  of  our  own  fpecies, 
which  had  not  been  revealed  by  the 
ftudy  of  the  human  body.  It  was 
necefiary  to  banifh,  from  Phyfi- 
ology,  both  that  metaphyfical 
jargon,  which  has  long  ferved,  in 

all 


all  the  fciences,  to  cover  real  igno- 
rance under  fcientific  words,  and 
thofe  theories,  whether  mathema- 
tical or  chemical,  which  have  been 
rejedted  even  by  mathematicians 
and  chemifts  ; and  are  conftantiy 
made  ufe  of  with  fo  much  more 
confidence,  or  adopted  with  greater 
refpedt,  in  proportion  as  the  mailers 
or  fcholars  are  more  completely  ig- 
norant of  the  foundations  on  which 
they  have  been  eredled.  It  was 
neceflary  to  fubftitute  to  all  thefe 
fyftems,  general  fadts,  eftablifhed 
by  obfervation  and  experiment  to 
polfefs  fagacity  to  lay  hold  of  thefe 
fads  ■,  to  confent  to  confefs  igno- 


rance 
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ranee  of  their  caufes,  and  to  ac- 
knowledge, that,  in  all  the  fciences, 
there  are  bounds  beyond  which  it 
is  doubtful  whether  the  human 
mind  will  ever  be  able  to  penetrate, 
but  which  it,  afluredly,  cannot 
pafs,  but  by  the  affi (lance  of  time 
and  a long  courfe  of  labour. 

Such  was  the  plan  which  our 
Profeflfor  had  formed ; and  he  pur- 
fued  it  with  that  aflivity  and  fuc- 
cefs,  which  he  has  exhibited  in  his 
other  works,  as  an  accurate  and  pro- 
found NATURAL  PHILOSOPHER.  He 
was  fo  truly  original  in  Phyfiology, 

that. 
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that,  even  in  his  life  time,  his  co- 
temporaries and  rivals  placed  him 
in  the  firft  rank  of  claflic  authors. 

But  it  was  not  till  after  he  had 
examined,  in  a numerous  fuite  of 
memoirs,  the  important  and  difficult 
queftions  concerning  refpiration, 
the  circulation  of  the  blood,  gene- 
ration, and  the  formation  of  the 
bones,  that  he  thought  himfelf  qua- 
lified to  comprehend  Phyfiology  in 
its  full  extent : and  even  then  his 
firft  edition  bore  the  modeft  title 
of  a mere  eflay.  Nor  was  it  till 
after  thirty  years  of  labour  and  im- 

menfe 
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menfe  refearches,  that  he  thought 
himfelf  jultified  in  bellowing  on  his 
work  the  title  it  merited. 

In  this  work  all  the  parts  of  the 
human  body  are  defcribed ; we 
have  there  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
amining the  opinions  which  have 
been  recommended,  or  at  leaft 
advanced,  by  celebrated  authors, 
who  have  attributed  different  ufes 
to  the  fame  parts.  M.  de  Haller 
did  not  always  decide  between 
thefe  opinions;  fometimes  he  proved 
that  they  ought  all  to  be  rejected. 
Nothing  of  importance  that  had 

been 
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been  previouflv  publifhed,  efcaped 
his  obfervation,  and  he  almoft  uni- 
formly added  remarks  of  his  own 
to  the  intelligence  he  had  obtained 
from  books. 

We  fhall  not  here  enter  into  the 
immenfe  detail  of  errors  which 
Haller  has  deftroyed  in  Phyfiology  ; 
of  new  fadts  which  he  has  added; 
of  the  ingenious  and  deep  views 
which  he  has  opened ; of  the  doubts 
he  has  cleared  up,  or  of  the  theories 
he  has  perfected  or  reformed : this 
would  be  to  copy  the  whole  of  his 
work.  We  fliall  confine  ourfelves 

chiefly 
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chiefly  to  thofe  fubje&s,  on  which 
he  has  drawn  every  thing  from  his 
own  proper  fountain,  viz.  Gene- 
ration, the  Formation  of  the  Bones, 
and  Irritability. 

PIis  numerous  experiments  which 
have  generation  for  their  objedl 
were  made  on  birds.  The  facility 
of  examining  their  eggs,  at  almoft 
all  hours  of  their  incubation,  pre- 
fented  him  with  advantages  which 
he  could  not  have  found,  had  he 
made  his  inquiries  on  any  other 
kind  of  animals.  He  traced  the 
formation  of  the  chicken,  from  the 

inftant 
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inftant  in  which  the  firft  change  in 
the  egg  is  perceived,  and  the  vital 
fpeck  begins  to  dilate,  to  that  when 
the  little  animal  quits  the  fhell  in 
which  it  has  been  formed.  He  faw, 
if  we  may  ufe  the  expreffion,  the 
organs  fucceflively  fpring  up  before 
his  eyes,  acquire  life  and  motion  j 
faw  them  transformed  and  per- 
fected ; affume  the  feveral  difpo- 
fitions  allotted  to  them  in  the 
animal ; and  beheld  the  arteries 
and  veins  unfold  themfelves.  The 
veffels  of  the  growing  chicken  are 
confufed  and  form  a continuity 

with 
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with  thofe  of  the  yolk  of  the  egg 
and  as  thefe  vellels  of  the  yolk  are 
obfervable  in  eggs  which  are  un- 
impregnated, M.  de  Haller  thought 
himfelf  warranted  to  conclude  that 
the  chicken  exilted  ready  formed 
in  the  egg,  previous  to  its  impreg- 
nation. He  was  equally  allured 
that  the  fcetus'is  alfo  wholly  formed 
in  the  females  of  oviparous  ani- 
mals ; and  he  regarded  this  ob- 
fervation  as  a conclufive  proof  in 
favour  of  the  fyftem  of  the  fuccel- 
five  developement  of  germs.  He 
however,  perhaps,  regarded  it  as  a 
mere  probability  ; and  would  not 
F have 
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have  diverted  himfelf  of  that  wif- 
dom  which  rendered  him  inac- 
certible  to  the  fpirit  of  fyftem,  if  he 
had  not  been  infpired  with  a fecret 
propenfity  to  this  opinion,  by 
reafons  of  a different  kind. 

He  apprehended  that  the  pro- 
duction of  an  animal,  by  means 
purely  mechanical,  would  deftroy 
one  of  the  proofs  of  the  doCtrine  of 
providence.  But  is  it  not  fufficient 
for  thofe  who  fearch,  in  nature,  for 
proofs  of  this  doCtrine,  that  the 
phenomena  are  regulated  by  certain 
laws,  whatever  thefe  laws  may  be  ? 

Is 


Is  not  the  cryftallifation  of  a fait, 
which  conftantly  affumes  the  fame 
form,  a phenomenon  as  admirable 
as  that  of  the  generation  of  animals  ? 
In  fhort,  the  laws  which  adt  upon 
matter,  being  equally  conftant, 
and  the  phenomena  refulting  from 
them  uniformly  offering  the  fame 
regularity,  whatever  fyflem  we  em- 
ploy to  explain  them,  is  it  not  in 
the  wifdom  and  goodnefs  which  the 
whole  of  thefe  phenomena  an- 
nounce, and  not  in  the  nature  of 
the  powers  they  produce,  that  we 
ought  to  look  for  proofs  of  the  ex- 
iftence  of  a fuperior  being  ? 

F 2 
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It  may  appear  more  fingular 
that  M.  de  Haller  fhould  believe 
religion  or  morality  to  be  interefted 
in  the  opinions  of  philofophers, 
concerning  the  formation  of  orga- 
nifed  beings,  as  he  had  attacked, 
in  his  differtation  on  monfters,  the 
identical  metaphyfical  reafonings, 
which  he  has  fince  employed  in 
favour  of  the  developement  of 
germs;  and  he  himfelf  had  proved, 
as  we  fhall  prefently  relate,  that 
the  repofe  of  a philolopher  may  be 
difturbed  by  thefe  trivial  charges, 
which  are  often  too  wantonly  made 
and  eafily  admitted. 

In 
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In  the  experiments  onOflification, 
M.  de  Haller  traces  the  progrefs 
of  the  growth  and  folidity  of  the 
bones  in  oviparous  animals.  He 
then  examines  the  formation  of  a 
callus  in  the  bones  of  adult  animals. 
He  thought  he  had  difcovered,  in 
his  experiments,  that  the  bones 
are,  at  firft,  a jelly  of  a thin  con- 
fidence, but  organ ifed  and  formed 
of  veflels,  originally  imperceptible 
to  the  fight,  as  being  tranfparent 
and  filled  with  a colourlefs  liquid. 
This  jelly  afterwards  afiumes  a more 
folid  form  : the  veflels  become 

vifible,  and  it  at  laft  oflifies,  by  the 
F 3 blood 
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blood  of  the  arteries,  which  pafs 
through  it,  depofiting  in  it  an 
earthy  matter.  According  to  his 
opinion,  the  periofteum  contributes 
nothing  to  offification,  becaufe  it 
has  a different  organifation  from 
that  of  the  bones  ■,  becaufe  fome 
bones  have  no  periofteum,  and  this 
membrane  is  covered  by  callufles 
or  ofleous  productions  ; and  laftly, 
becaufe  in  a foetus,  the  bones,  at 
the  time  they  become  folid,  have 
no  adhefion  to  the  periofteum. 

These  opinions  of  Haller  differ 
from  thofe  of  Duhamel,  who  ex- 
plains 
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plains  the  formation  of  the  bones 
by  fuppofing  a fucceffive  offification 
of  the  membranes  of  the  peri- 
ofteum.  Indeed  fome  of  M.  de 
Haller’s  experiments  would  appear 
difficult  of  explanation,  if  we  were 
to  adopt  the  theory  of  M.  Duha- 
mel.  Nor  is  it  lefs  difficult  to 
account,  on  Haller’s  fyftem,  for 
the  formation  of  bony  lamina,  and 
efpecially  for  the  alternate  red  and 
white  ftrata,  which  are  obferved  in 
the  bones  of  animals  fed,  fometimes 
with  their  common  food,  and  fome- 
times with  the  fame  food  mixed 
with  madder  j fo  that  thefe  two 
F 4 opinions, 
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opinions,  both  of  which  are  founded 
on  experiments,  and  advanced  by 
philofophers  diftinguifhed  for  their 
averfion  to  fyftematic  ideas,  have 
divided,  and  {till  continue  to  divide, 
phyfiologifts. 

By  irritability,  M.  de  Haller 
means,  that  property,  which  cer- 
tain parts  of  living  bodies  poffefs, 
of  contracting  when  wounded,  or 
even  when  touched,  independent 
of  the  will  of  the  animal  that  is 
the  fubjeCt  of  the  experiment,  and 
without  its  feeling  any  pain.  A 
property,  which  plants  feem  alfo 


to 
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to  partake,  and  which  being  diftindft 
from  fenfibility,  does  not  depend 
on  the  fame  organs.  He  endea- 
vours to  prove,  that  irritability  re- 
fides  exclusively  in  the  mufcular 
fibres,  and  fenfibility  in  the  nerves : 
he  demonftrates  how,  in  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  body,  almoft  all  of 
which  are  mixed  with  mufcles  and 
nerves,  the  fenfibility,  they  fhew, 
depends  on  the  nerves,  and  their 
irritability  on  the  mufcles ; that 
thofe  parts  which  are  deftitute  of 
mufcles  are  not  irritable,  and  thofe 
that  are  deftitute  of  nerves  are  not 
fenfible  ■,  that  if  the  nerves  be 

divided, 


divided,  which  unite  any  part  to 
the  brain,  the  fenhbility  of  the 
part  wiil  be  loft,  while  its  irritabi- 
lity will  remain.  The  nerve,  when 
feparated  from  the  brain,  ceafes 
to  contraft;  it  only  preferves  an 
appearance  of  motion,  becaufe  it 
may  ferve  as  a foreign  body  to  ex- 
cite irritability  in  the  mufcle  to 
which  it  belongs.  On  the  contrary, 
a mufcle,  though  feparated  from 
the  living  body,  ftill  retains  figns 
of  irritability  ; but  the  power  of  it 
is  diminifhed,  and  ceafes  in  a very 
fhort  time.  He  cautions  againft 
confounding  irritability  with  elaf- 

ticity. 
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ticity,  which  is  a property  purely 
mechanical,  and  teaches  to  dif- 
tinguifh  the  motions  which  irrita- 
bility produces,  from  thofe  merely 
chemical  changes  which  the  appli- 
cation of  cauftics  induces  in  all  the 
foft  parts  of  organifed  bodies. 

The  work  in  which  M.  Haller 
publilhed  thefe  difcoveries,  formed 
the  aera  of  a revolution  in  anatomy. 
It  taught  us  that  there  exifts  in 
the  living  body  a particular  power, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  the  im- 
mediate principle  of  motion,  as  a 
quality  diffufed  through  the  organs, 

which 
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which  enables  them  all  to  perform 
their  refpective  functions.  And  his 
difciples  boafted  that  Phyfiology, 
whichhad  too  longbeen  builtonme- 
taphyfical  and  uncertain  ideas,  might 
now  be  erected  on  the  bafis  of  gene- 
ral fact,  and  verified  by  experiment. 

The  publication  of  this  theory 
was,  however,  productive  of  much 
controverfy.  M.  Haller  defended 
his  opinions  with  ability  and  can- 
dour. And  if  we  do  not  fubfcribe 
implicitly  to  his  doctrines,  we  mult 
at  lead  admire  the  temper  with 
which  he  conducted  the  difpute. 

But 
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But  though  the  difference  in 
opinion  of  other  anatomifts,  gave 
him  no  uneafinefs,  thefe  difcoveries, 
relative  to  irritability,  were  the 
occafion  of  very  poignant  chagrin 
to  their  author.  On  this  property 
of  animated  matter,  Lametrie  laid 
the  foundation  of  a fyftem  of  mate- 
rialifm ; and  he  pleafed  himfelf  in 
dedicating  his  book  to  Haller,  and 
declaring  that  to  him  he  owed 
the  acquisition  of  the  great  truths 
which  it  contained.  M,  de  Haller 
was  fincerely  attached  to  religion, 
from  his  infancy  : he  confidered 
Lametrie’s  jocularity  as  a ferious 

infult ; 
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infult;  and  obferved,  with  horror, 
that  he  was  held  up  to  Europe,  as 
a favourer  of  material ifm,  or,  at 
lead,  as  the  inventor  of  principles 
which  ferved  as  a bafis  for  that 
doftrine.  Neither  the  refpeft 
which  he  had  conftantly  declared 
for  Chriflianity,  in  all  his  works, 
nor  his  mode  of  life,  fo  conformable 
to  the  precepts  of  the  Gofpel, 
feemed  fuffi.cient  to  fecure  him 
againft  this  imputation.  He  com- 
plained of  it  bitterly.  Lametrie, 
in  his  anfwer,  affumed  the  fame 
tone : and  Haller  had  prepared  to 
publiffi  a very  long  and  ferious  re- 
futation 
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futation  of  the  charge,  when  he 
was  informed  of  the  death  of  his 
antagonift,  and  difcovered,  that, 
deceived  by  an  excefs  of  delicacy, 
which  was  doubtlefs  laudable,  he, 
alone,  had  been  made  the  dupe  of 
Lametrie’s  irony. 

His  humanity  muft  have  fuffered 
in  making  experiments  which  could 
not  be  conducted  without  fubjedting 
a great  number  of  animals  to  moft 
excruciating  pains.  This  would 
have  been  purchafing  an  ufelefs  fait 
at  too  great  a price.  Haller  per- 
ceived it.  The  companion  he  felt 

for 
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for  the  viftims  of  his  refearches,  is 
often  apparent  in  the  narrative  of 
his  experiments.  We  behold  him, 
imprefled  with  a kind  of  remorfe  j 
and  omitting  no  occafion  of  expa- 
tiating on  the  utility  which  may  be 
derived  from  them  to  mankind. 
He  even  feems  defirous  to  believe 
that  thefe  animals  fuffer  no  pain, 
and  unwilling  to  renounce  the  opi- 
nion of  Defcartes.  He  was  con- 
vinced that  an  idle  inquifitivenefs, 
or  a paffion  for  reputation,  could 
not  juftify  our  killing  fenfible 
beings  in  torments  : and  that 
whatever  reafon  we  may  have  to 

regard 
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regard  them  as  formed  for  our  ufe, 
it  is  abfurd  and  cruel  to  imagine, 
that  they  are  defigaed  alfo  to  be 
the  fport  of  our  curiofity  or  vanity. 

Having  undertaken  to  teach 
botany  at  Gottingen,  Haller  form- 
ed a catalogue  of  the  plants  in  the 
garden  of  that  city,  and  in  this 
he  principally  explained  his  own 
fyftem  of  botany.  Linnsus  had 
chofen  the  characters  derived  from 
the  number  of  the  fexual  parts  of 
plants  as  the  foundation  of  his 
fyftem  ; M.  de  Juffieu  feemed  to 
prefei  thole  diftjnCtions  which  are 
G formed 
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formed  on  the  fituation  of  thofe 
parts : M.  de  Haller  made  choice 
of  the  mutual  relation  fubfiftino- 

O 

between  the  number  of  ftamina  and 
that  of  the  petals,  and  in  the  mono- 
petalous  plants,  between  the  num- 
ber of  ftamina  and  the  divifions  of 
the  calix,  as  the  balls  of  a new 
fyftem.  This  mode  appeared  to 
him  more  conftant  than  that  de- 
pending on  the  abfolute  number 
of  the  fame  parts,  and  alfo  afforded 
a greater  variety  of  divifions  than 
could  be  deduced  from  their  re- 
fpeftive  pofition.  But  he  did  not 
confine  nor  fubjebt  himfelf  to  a ri- 


gorous 
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gorous  purfuit  of  his  fyftem.  Thofe 
of  Tournefort,  Linnaeus  and  Juflieu, 
often  fupplied  him  with  divifions. 
Perfuaded  of  the  neceffity  of  dif- 
covering  a natural  mode  of  ar- 
ranging plants,  and  difregarding 
fyftems,  any  further  than  as  they 
are  the  means  of  rendering  the 
ftudy  of  botany  lefs  difficult ; he 
confidered  facility  as  the  firft  ob- 
ject of  an  artificial  fyftem,  and  to 
this  he  thought  it  proper  to  fa- 
crifice  both  the  merit  of  regularity 
and  uniformity.  Few  botanifts 
have  adopted  his  fyftem  3 but  in 
his  defcription  of  the  plants,  which 
G 2 he 
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he  had  obferved  on  the  fummits 
of  the  Alps,  the  accuracy  and 
beautiful  execution  of  the  plates 
which  adorn  the  work,  the  deep 
knowledge  of  the  author,  and  ef- 
pecially  the  indefatigable  patience, 
the  adtivity  and  courage  which 
enabled  him  to  furmount  the  many 
difficulties  and  dangers  of  fuch 
an  enterprife,  are  univerfally  ad- 
mired. 

These  were  Haller’s  principal 
works  as  a philofopher  ; but  we 
have  not  hitherto  related  all  the 
obligations  which  the  fciences  have 

received 
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received  from  this  illuftrious  man. 
In  reading  a multitude  of  books, 
on  all  the  various  branches  of 
phyfic,  he  was  aware  that  he  fhould 
have  avoided  much  trouble  and 
difguft,  if  he  could  have  procured  a 
kind  of  catalogue  containing  at  once 
a comprehenfive  lift  of  books,  an 
accurate  account  of  their  objefts, 
the  new  information  they  contained, 
and  alfo  an  opinion  of  the  degree 
of  confidence  which  the  author  or 
his  works  might  deferve.  He  was 
defirous  of  preventing  others  from 
fuffering  the  ufelefs  trouble  he  had 
been  obliged  to  undergo,  and  he 
G 3 formed 
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formed  the  project  of  four  bibli- 
othecas, viz.  of  anatomy,  botany, 
furgery,  and  the  practice  of  me- 
dicine. He  publifhed  his  firil 
effay  of  this  kind  in  a commentary 
on  the  method  of  ftudying  Boer- 
haave’s  fyftem  of  medicine.  In 
this,  in  order  to  fpare  his  readers 
the  tedioufnefs  of  a long  lift  of 
opinions  on  a great  number  of 
authors,  in  which  it  would  have 
been  difficult  to  have  avoided  either 
a famenefs  or  affectation,  he  con- 
trived to  diftinguifh  the  propor- 
tionate merit  of  thefe  authors  by 
a greater  or  fmaller  number  of 

afterillcs  ■, 
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afterifks;  and  in  this  lift  he  com- 
prehended even  living  writers.  We 
may  reafonably  fuppofe  that  very 
few  of  thefe  learned  men  were 
content  with  the  number  of  their 
afterifks;  though  we  cannot  pre- 
tend to  fay  how  far  this  freedom 
of  Haller  increafed  the  lift  of  his 
enemies  and  critics.  But  it  is  re- 
quifite  that  a man,  who  undertakes 
to  decide  on  the  merits  or  demerits 
of  his  cotemporaries,  and  is,  at 
the  fame  time,  incapable  of  flat- 
tering them,  fhould  poflefs  a very 
uncommon  degree  of  worth,  to 
entitle  him  to  an  uncontroverted 
G 4 fuperiority 
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fuperiority  of  literary  character  j 
and  if  ever  the  general  reputation 
of  a man  of  knowledge,  is  an  in- 
conteftible  proof  of  eminent  ta- 
lents, it  mull  certainly  be,  in  a cafe 
like  this,  in  which  fo  many  per- 
fons  are  interefted  in  leffening  the 
authority  of  his  decifions.  M.  de 
Haller  hazarded,  at  this  time,  his 
importance  and  his  repofe.  He 
was  fenfible  of  the  rifle,  but  he 
did  not  hefitate.  In  delivering 
thefe  opinions,  his  end  was  to  de- 
termine what  guides  Ihould  be 
chofen  by  young  men  who  defign 
to  enter  into  a profeffion,  in  which 

the 
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the  lives  of  their  fellow  creatures 
are  intruded  to  their  care ; and  he 
efteemed  this  to  be  one  of  thofe 
circumftances,  in  which  the  refo- 
lution  to  expofe  ourfelves  to  that 
hatred,  which  is  often  excited  by 
the  wounds  given  to  felf-love,  may 
deferve  to  be  confidered  as  a virtue 

In  older  to  compofe  thefe  four 
bibliothecas,  it  was  neceflary  not 
only  to  form  extra&s  of  every 
thing  that  was  ufeful  in  the  books 
he  had  read,  but  that  he  Ihould 
alfo  give  in  a few  words  the  fub- 
ftance,  charafter  and  merit  of  the 

feveral 
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feveral  works.  This  talent  implies 
in  the  critic  not  only  a mind  equally 
correct  and  regular,  but  alfo  the 
art  of  exprefling  his  opinions  with 
propriety  and  concifenefs. 

A review  of  new  publications 
had  been  for  fome  time  carried 
on  at  Gottingen,  by  a few  private 
perfons.  It  appeared,  to  M.  de 
Haller,  of  fufficient  confequence  to 
merit  the  attention  of  fuperior 
conductors ; and,  under  his  au- 
fpices,  and  with  his  afliftance,  the 
execution  of  it  was  undertaken  by 
the  members  of  the  fociety.  A 

work 
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work  of  this  kind,  when  performed 
with  judgment,  fidelity,  and  im- 
partiality, by  men  poffeffed  of  pro- 
per learning,  ingenuity,  and  dili- 
gence, muft  certainly  be  highly 
ufeful  to  literature,  as  well  as  to 
thofe  who  thus  exercife  their  cri- 
tical abilities.  In  examining  the 
opinions  of  others,  our  own  judg- 
ment is  improved  •,  we  acquire 
deeper  views,  and  a more  perfedt 
knowledge  of  the  fubjedts  in  dif- 
cuffion,  or  behold  things  appearing 
in  a new  form  and  different  point 
of  view.  Often  from  the  fmalleft 
fpark,  the  molt  brilliant  light  is 

produced. 
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produced,  and  we  are  enabled  to 
makedifcoveries  which  might  other- 
wife  have  remained  in  perpetual 
obfcurity.  The  merit  of  this  per- 
formance depended  greatly  on  the 
part  Haller  took  in  it.  In  the 
whole  circle  of  medical  fcience,  in 
natural  hiftory,  phyfics,  chemiftry, 
metallurgy,  and  ceconomics,  he 
undertook  to  review  the  different 
articles,  and  executed  the  tafk  in 
fuch  a manner,  that  if  his  original 
works  had  not  already  evinced  the 
amazing  extent  of  his  erudition, 
it  would  have  been  fully  difplayed 
in  this  literary  journal. 


He 
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He  excelled,  more  particularly, 
as  a reviewer  of  two  kinds  of 
writing.  The  firfh  comprehended 
accounts  of  travels  and  voyages 
into  remote  countries,  including 
defcriptions  of  climates  and  foils 
very  different  from  our  own,  and 
of  the  genius,  difpofition  and  man- 
ners of  the  people.  For,  partly, 
his  various  and  extenfive  reading, 
and  partly,  his  univerfal  knowledge 
of  fcience,  rendered  him  a moft 
competent  judge  of  the  truth  or 
falfehood  of  thefe  narratives;  and 
enabled  him  to  illufhrate  many  paf- 
fages,  efpecially  thofe  relative  to 

natural 


natural  hidory.  The  other  clafs 
confided  of  collections  of  memoirs, 
on  different  fubjeCts,  fuch  as  the 
tranfaftions  of  the  various  academies 
and  focieties  for  the  promotion  of 
literature  and  philofophy.  In  his 
criticifms  on  thefe  papers  he  de- 
livered his  judgment  in  fo  fuperior 
a manner,  that  the  reader  mud 
immediately  perceive  him  to  be  a 
complete  mader  of  every  fubjeCt  he 
invedigated. 

His  criticifms  on  hidorical  wri- 
tings were  alfo  important  and  ju- 
dicious. He  was  particularly  con- 

verfant 
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verfant  with  the  French  and  Englifli 
hiltorians,  and  feverely  cenfured 
the  levity  which  pervades  the 
writings  of  the  former.  He  was 
fo  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
conftitution  and  government  of 
Great  Britain,  its  hiftory  and  laws, 
that  few  of  its  inhabitants  poflefs 
a more  accurate  knowledge  of  thofe 
fubjedls.  His  loyalty  to  the  king, 
and  attachment  to  the  royal  family, 
and  indeed  his  partiality  in  favour 
of  the  Britifh  nation,  in  general, 
were  frequently  evinced  in  his 

ftri&ures  on  modern  hiftorians. 
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Nor  was  his  attention  confined 
to  the  more  important  concerns 
of  literature.  So  verfatile  was  his 
application,  that  he  even  con- 
defcended  to  read  and  criticife 
romances,  and  other  frivolous  pub- 
lications, which,  at  firft  fight, 
might  appear  unworthy  his  atten- 
tion ; but  ferved,  perhaps,  efpecially 
in  his  more  advanced  years,  to  amufe 
and  relax  his  mind,  after  the  fatigue 
of  more  arduous  ftudies.  He  alfo 
procured  tranfiations,  into  the  Ger- 
man language,  of  the  bell  foreign 
books,  and  embellifhed  them  by 
prefaces,  which  were,  frequently, 

elaborate 


elaborate  and  replete  with  inftruc- 
tion. 

M.  de  Haller  poffeffed  a true 
friend,  and  powerful  protestor,  in 
Baron  de  Munchaufen,  prime  mi- 
niiler  in  the  electorate  of  Hanover, 
who  even  prevented  his  wifhes. 
An  affeftion  for  the  fciences,  was 
the  foundation  of  their  mutual 
friendfhip ; and  from  thence  re- 
fulted  the  attention  they  paid  to 
the  improvement  and  welfare  of  the 
univerfity  of  Gottingen.  Though 
fenfible  that  great  difcoveries  ge- 
nerally proceed  from  genius  alone, 
H Haller 
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Haller  was  convinced  that  learned 
focieties,  and  eftablifhments  for 
public  inftrudion,  elucidate,  dif- 
fufe  and  perfed  thefe  difcoveries. 

He  availed  himfelf  of  his  credit 
with  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  to 
procure  fuch  ufeful  inftitutions  for 
the  univerfity  over  which  he  pre- 
fided.  Amongft  thefe  was  a fchool 
for  furgery;  an  academy  of  fci- 
encesj  a hofpital  for  lying- in  - 
women,  in  which  the  art  of  mid- 
wifery is  taught  ■,  a colledion  of 
anatomical  preparations ; and  a 
fchool  for  defign,  where  the  pupils 


were 


were  inftru&ed  to  delineate,  with 
precifion  and  truth,  all  the  objefts 
of  natural  hiftory.  This  laft  in- 
ftitution  is  hitherto  the  only  one 
of  its  kind;  whereas,  academies  of 
painting  are  very  numerous. 

By  this  means  however,  there  is  a 
certainty  of  procuring  defigners  who 
will  be  ufeful  to  the  progrefs  of 
fcience ; whereas  it  may  doubted 
whether  the  fchools  of  painting 
contribute  to  form  great  painters. 
The  objeft  of  Haller’s  defign, 
though  lefs  brilliant,  was  certain 
in  its  effects;  an  advantage  which 
H 2 the 
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the  eftablifhments  for  the  promo- 
tion of  the  fciences  feem  to  poffefsi 
in  general,  over  thofe  of  the  arts 
of  imagination.  In  the  fciences, 
founded  on  obfervation  and  calcu- 
lation, the  more  we  increafe  the 
number  of  cultivators,  the  more 
we  contribute  to  the  progrefs  of 
thofe  fciences  j becaufe  their  gra- 
dual progrefs  muft  refult  from  the 
combined  labours  of  feveral  per- 
fons.  On  the  contrary,  the  arts 
depending  on  the  imagination, 
where  every  production  is  necef- 
farily  the  fruit  of  the  labour  of 
one  individual,  ought  to  be  culti- 
vated 
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vated  only  by  thofe  whofe  genius 
is  capable  of  great  productions^ 

Those  fciences  which  are  not 
only  ufeful,  but  even  neceflary, 
cannot  be  too  much  elucidated ; 
becaufe  it  is  requifite  that  every 
practitioner  fhould  be  thoroughly 
informed.  In  the  arts  of  fancy, 
every  thing  is  ufelefs  that  is  not 
new  or  brilliant;  and  a multiplicity 
of  moderate  performances,  inftead 
of  forming,  corrupt  the  public 
tafte.  In  the  fciences,  a methodical 
and  regular  mode  of  teaching  is 
of  certain  utility ; we  have  only 
H 3 to 
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to  produce  a train  of  facfts  and 
truths,  and  to  prove  them  by  cal- 
culation or  experiment.  Every 
man  may  be  a matter,  who,  to  a 
juft  underftanding,  unites  extenfive 
knowledge  i and  the  more  extenfive 
his  talents  and  information,  the 
more  capable  will  he  be  of  per- 
forming his  office.  In  the  imitative 
arts,  on  the  contrary,  the  only 
ufeful  kind  of  ftudy,  is  that  of  the 
moft  diftinguiffied  models ; and 
every  pupil  fhould  perhaps  take 
leffons  from  a matter  of  his  own 
choice. 


By 
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By  Haller’s  folicitation,  the  re- 
gency of  Gottingen  was  prevailed  on 
to  build  a reformed  church  for  the 
ule  of  the  profeifors  and  ftudents 
of  the  proteftant  perfuafion,  and 
he  undertook  the  care  of  fuper- 
intending  the  ere&ion  of  the 
edifice. 

The  interelt  which  he  felt  in 
promoting  the  knowledge  of  na- 
tural hiftory,  induced  him  to  join, 
with  other  literary  men,  in  a pro- 
ject for  fending  Mr.  Mylius  to 
travel  in  America,  for  the  purpofe 
of  making  obfervations  and  col- 
H 4 le£tions0 
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leftions.  This  ufeful  defign  was 
patronifed  by  feveral  princes,  and 
though  it  was  fird  deferred  by  the 
levity,  and  afterwards  totally  de- 
feated by  the  death  of  this  inge- 
nious. young  man,  M.  de  Haller 
mu  ft  be  allowed  confiderable  me- 
rit in  having  zealoufly  fupported 
a fcheme,  which  has  been  fince 
put  in  execution  with  fo  much 
fuccefs. 

The  numerous  fervices  he  had 
performed  to  the  city  of  Gottingen, 
merited  the  rewards  of  his  fove- 
reign,  who  beheld  his  projects  for 

rendering 
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rendering  that  place  flouiifhing 
and  populous,  fucceed  beyond  his 
hopes.  His  Britannic  Majefty 
procured  for  M.  Haller,  the  rank 
of  a noble  of  the  empire,  from 
the  imperial  chancellor ; but  though 
he  was  created  a baron,  and  has 
been  generally  diftinguilhed  by 
that  title,  he  always  declined  it. 
Such  an  honour  might  have  been 
an  advantage  to  his  family,  if  it 
had  remained  at  Gottingen,  but 
would  have  been  defpifed  as  a 
badge  of  vanity,  and  confidered 
as  an  odious  diftin&ion  in  Swit- 
zerland, where,  inftead  of  fuch  no- 
bility 
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bility  as  is  to  be  met  with  in  mo- 
narchial  governments,  the  power- 
ful families  have  acquired  he- 
reditary prerogatives,  of  more  in- 
trinfic  value. 

During  his  refidence  at  Got- 
tingen, he  enjoyed  every  advantage 
he  could  defire  ; the  public  regard, 
the  efteem  of  learned  foreigners, 
the  fuccefs  of  his  eftablifhment  for 
thefciences,  the  pleafure  of  making 
ufeful  difcoveries,  and  the  high 
reputation  which  his  works  de- 
ferved : but  domeftic  misfortunes 
imbitcered  his  life.  It  has  been 

already 
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already  obferved  that  his  firlt  wife 
died  foon  after  his  arrival  at  Got- 
tingen. In  a very  elegant  poem, 
entitled  Doris,  he  expreffed  the 
molt  tender  attachment,  and  de- 
fcribed,  with  all  the  energy  of  a 
heart  deeply  imprefied,  his  fincere 
grief  for  the  death  of  this  amiable 
woman.  Two  years  after  he  efpoufed 
a fecond  wife,  who  died  in  a few 
months  after  marriage ; and  he  has 
celebrated  her  memory  in  another 
monody.  His  confoling  himfelf 
fo  foon  after  the  deceafe  of  his  firft 
wife,  had  rendered  him  lefs  an 

objedt  of  companion  with  many, 

who 
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who  might  think  to  promote  an 
opinion  of  their  own  lenfibility,  by- 
degrading  his:  but  perhaps  M. 

Haller  was  not  at  all  inferior  in 
delicacy  to  thole  who  fo  feverely 
condemned  him.  A third  marriage 
which  he  contracted,  proved  more 
fortunate,  but  fubjeCted  him  to 
frelh  cenfure.  It  fhould  feem  as  if 
he  would  have  been  more  par- 
donable in  the  eyes  of  thefe  de- 
claimers,  if  he  had  taken  three  mif- 
treffes,  than  married  three  wives. 
It  is  not  furprifing  that  his  con- 
duct fhould  be  more  feverely  fcru- 
tinized  than  that  of  other  men : 

but 


but  why  fhould  he  have  been 
envied  the  tranquil  and  innocent 
pleafures  of  domeftic  life,  when  his 
aufterity  and  ardour  for  ftudy  had 
deprived  him  of  all  other  modes 
of  diffipation  ? Should  we  not  con- 
fider  how  much  would  have  been 
loft  to  thefciences,  if  Haller  had  re- 
mained inconfolable  for  his  lofles  ? 

Few  men  of  learning  have  re- 
ceived fo  many  marks  of  confide- 
ration  from  their  cotemporaries  as 
M.  Haller.  He  was  invited  to 
Oxford  upon  the  death  of  the  famous 
Dillenius,  who  had  expreffed  a wifh 

upon 
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upon  his  death-bed,  that  Haller 
might  lucceed  him.  When  Albinus 
was  nominated  one  of  the  deputies 
to  the  Hates  general,  his  place  at 
Utrecht  was  offered  to  Haller  3 
and  the  king  of  Pruffia  alfo  pro- 
pofed  to  him  an  eftablifhment  at 
Berlin,  on  his  own  conditions. 

He  refilled  all  thefe  folicitations. 
The  love  of  his  country  had  been 
ever  prevalent  in  his  mind,  and, 
ftrange  as  it  may  appear  to  thole 
who  are  unacquainted  with  that 
patriotic  fpirit,  which  influences  a 
Swifs  to  prefer  a moderate,  but  in- 
dependant 
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dependant  fituation  to  great  titles 
and  the  parade  of  riches,  the  more 
obfcure  diftinftions  of  his  native 
country  were  more  acceptable  to 
him  than  the  brilliant  offers  of 
foreign  honours.  His  bad  date  of 
health  was  an  additional  motive. 
He  had  been  fubjeft  to  inflam- 
matory diforders,  the  difpofition  to 
which  had  been  increafed  by  ftudy 
and  clofe  application,  and  he  found 
the  moift  atmofphere  of  Gottingen 
prejudicial  to  him.  The  too  great 
tenfion  of  his  nerves  daily  increafed 
their  fenfibility,  and  he  alfo  be- 


came 
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came  nearly  deprived  of  the  ufe 
of  one  of  his  hands. 

After  an  abfence  of  feventeen 
years,  he  returned  home  in  the 
year  1753.  His  departure  from  it 
had  produced  the  effedb  which 
might  be  expedted.  The  fame 
man,  who  was  beheld  with  a kind 
of  terror  when  prefent,  was  no 
fooner  gone,  but  he  was  regarded 
as  the  honour  and  glory  of  his 
country.  On  a vifit  which  he  made 
to  Berne  in  the  year  1745,  he  was 
eledted  a member  of  the  fovereign 
council } a title  which  enabled  him 


to 
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to  fill  feveral  places  in  the  govern- 
ment. One  of  thefe  fell  to  him 
by  lot  in  1753.  This,  which  is 
the  manner  ot  eledting  magiftrates 
at  Berne,  may,  at  firft  fight,  appear 
fingular  but  when  it  is  confidered, 
that  it  only  decides  between  men 
who  have  already  been  chofen,  as 
qualified  for  the  office,  by  the  voice 
of  their  fellow  citizens,  perhaps  it 
may  be  attended  with  fewer  incon- 
veniences, than  thofe  eledtions 
where  influence  and  canvafling  are 
necefiary.  The  advocates  for  this 
mode  of  eledtion  argue,  that  it  is 
one  of  the  mod:  important  con- 
J fiderations 
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fiderations  in  a political  conftitu- 
tion,  not  to  expe6t,  from  indivi- 
duals, a more  than  ordinary  degree 
of  virtue,  and  even  to  fuppofe  them 
liable  to  be  feduced  by  the  general 
vices  of  mankind.  We  ought  not, 
therefore,  to  fuppofe,  fay  they, 
that  in  giving  their  fuffrages  to 
fill  up  a particular  department  in 
the  magiftracy,  the  majority  of 
citizens  fliould  facrifife  their  par- 
ticular views,  or  thofe  of  their  family 
or  friends,  to  the  filtered:  of  their 
country ; and  it  may  be  lefs  dan- 
gerous to  trud:  to  chance,  than  to 
the  decifions  of  ambition  and  in- 


trigue. 
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trigue.  But  it  may  be  urged  on 
the  other  hand,  that  it  is  not 
probable  that  the  bulk  of  the 
eledlors  fhould  be  fo  egregioufly 
corrupt,  or  be  fo  milled  by  in- 
terefted  or  ambitious  views,  as  to 
facrifife  their  real  welfare,  and  be 
induced,  in  chufing  the  members 
who  conftitute  their  fenate,  to  give 
the  preference  to  men  deficient  in 
principle  or  abilities.  Were  it 
not  better,  therefore,  to  rely  on 
the  honefty  of  the  people,  than 
abandon  a matter  of  fuch  hish 
importance  to  the  blind  decifion 
of  fortune  ? 

I 2 
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We  come  now  to  view  M.  de 
Haller  in  a new  ftation,  in  which 
it  has  been  generally  fuppofed  that 
a man  devoted  to  ftudy  can  never 
hope  to  fucceed.  It  muft  be  un- 
neceflary  to  confute  this  opinion 
in  an  age  which  has  produced  fo 
many  infiances  in  contradiction  to 
it.  There  are  certain  parts  of 
government  naturally  fo  connected 
with  philofophical  knowledge,  as, 
perhaps,  only  to  be  fuccefsfully 
conduced  by  men  who  have  made 
fome  progrefs  in  the  fciences.  The 
government  of  Berne  had  therefore 
reafon  to  congratulate  themfelves 


on 
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on  the  acquifition  of  a member  fo 
profoundly  (killed  in  many  branches 
of  natural  philofophy  ; and  he  was 
accordingly  employed  in  thofe  de- 
partments where  fuch  qualifications 
were  requifite. 

The  adminiftration  of  the  fait 
works  was  brought  to  perfedlion 
by  Haller,  not,  as  might  be  ima- 
gined, by  increafing  the  revenue 
arifing  from  them,  but  by  ren- 
dering the  works  lefs  burthenfome 
to  the  public.  By  leflening  the 
price  of  fait,  he  promoted  the 
interefts  of  the  people,  and  he  paid 
I 3 a ftrid 
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a ftri£t  attention  to  their  health, 
by  negledting  no  means  of  render- 
ing this  necefifary  article  more  pure 
and  free  from  adulteration.  He 
diligently  attended  to  the  eftablifh- 
ment  of  an  hofpital  for  orphans, 
where  they  might  receive  fuch 
found  education,  as  would  render 
them  ufeful  members  to  the  ftate, 
regulated  with  a ftri6t  ceconomy, 
fuited  to  the  circumftances  of  a 
government,  which,  not  having  the 
power  of  increafing  its  revenues  by 
taxes,  is  in  that  happy  ftate  of 
impotence  to  admit  of  a new  article 

of 
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of  expence,  without  curtailing  thofe 
that  are  lefs  neceffary. 

He  likewife  laid  a plan  for  a 
fchool,  defigned  for  the  education 
of  the  opulent  citizens;  where  they 
might  be  qualified  to  fill  the  prin- 
cipal offices  of  the  republic,  and 
might  be  inftru&ed,  not  fo  much 
in  thofe  points,  which  the  gram- 
marians of  the  feventeenth  century 
efteemed  the  moll  effential  branches 
of  education,  as  in  thofe  which 
the  philofophers  and  men  of  learn- 
ing, of  the  prefent  age,  have  judged 
to  be  effential  to  the  interefts  of 
humanity. 

I 4 M.  de 
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M.  de  Haller  knew  how  greatly 
the  minifters  of  country  parifhes 
may  contribute  to  the  happinefs 
of  their  congregations,  when  their 
income  enables  them  to  join  im- 
mediate, and  judicioufly  di ftributed, 
relief  to  their  fpiritual  confolations. 
When  rendered  fuperior  to  that 
neceffity  which  is  the  parent  of  low 
paffibns  and  narrow  views,  they 
are  capable  of  uniting  knowledge 
with  virtue,  and  of  inftru&ing  and 
edifying  at  the  fame  time.  He 
perceived  alfo  the  neceffity  that 
paftors,  whofe  office  it  is  to  guide 
and  inform  others,  ffiould  be  in- 
dependant 
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dependant  of  thofe  men,  whofe 
prejudices  and  vices  it  is  their 
duty  to  refill  ; and  fhould  have  no 
interefts  that  may  render  them 
inimical  to  thofe  to  whom  they 
ought  to  perform  the  office  of 
comforters  and  friends.  He  there- 
fore prevailed  on  the  government 
of  Berne  to  augment  the  appoint- 
ments of  the  clergy  of  the  Pays 
de  Vaud,  and  he  was  intrufbed  with 
the  diftribution  of  their  increafed 
falary. 

There  is  a council  of  health 
eftablifhed  at  Berne,  whofe  office 

is 
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is  not  only  to  guard  againfl:  fuch 
abufes  as  may  affeft  the  lives  of 
the  common  people,  but  attend 
to  their  neceflary  afliftance.  We 
are  not  to  expett  from  the  populace 
either  attention  to  their  health,  or 
precaution  againfl;  extraordinary 
misfortunes.  They  feem  as  if  they 
thought  their  lives  of  little  confe- 
quence  to  them/ elves,  but  very  im- 
portant to  their  Juperiors , whofe 
bufinefs,  they  therefore  efteem  it, 
to  provide  for  their  prefervation. 
We  find  tribunals  of  this  kind  in 
almofi:  every  country,  where  the 
governors,  being  not  greatly  dif- 

tinguifhed 
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tinguifhed  from  the  people,  may 
expeft  to  partake  of  their  difeafes 
and  dangers  ; and  thefe  efbablifh- 
ments  are  the  more  necefiary,  as, 
without  the  fuperintendance  of  men 
of  extenfive  information,  ill-ground- 
ed fear  would  prevent  the  adoption 
of  many  new  improvements,  or 
afford  fandion  to  dangerous  pre- 
judices, and  would  frequently  give 
rife  to  precautions  of  fo  tyrannical 
or  ridiculous  a nature,  as  to  be 
nearly  as  dangerous,  as  the  evils 
they  are  defigned  to  eradicate. 

It  is  needlefs  to  obferve  that 
we  are  not  here  defcribing  a tri- 
bunal 
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bunal  compofed  of  phyficians  only; 
for  it  is  pofli'ole  that  they  may  be 
influenced  by  prejudices  or  interefts 
different  from  thofe  of  the  people ; 
but  a tribunal  of  magiftrates  well 
informed  in  medicine,  and  poffeifed 
of  a philofophy  capable  of  elevating 
them  above  the  prejudices,  even 
of  the  learned.  It  is  eafy  to  per- 
ceive the  influence  M.  de  Haller 
was  intitled  to,  in  a council  of 
health ; and  he  employed  the  au- 
thority, with  which  he  was  in- 
verted, in  making  a brifk  attack 
on  a fet  of  men,  known  in  Switzer- 
land by  the  name  of  Meiges,  who 

impofe 
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impofe  on  the  credulity  of  the 
common  people,  from  whom  they 
obtain  credit  for  their  fkill,  in  pro- 
portion as  they  boaft  of  being  un- 
inftru&ed  in  medicine.  This  con- 
fidence is  increafed  by  their  modes 
of  reafoning  being  founded  on  ideas 
analogous  to  the  popular  opinions, 
and  confequently  more  intelligible, 
and  likely  to  imprefs  the  minds 
of  the  multitude ; by  their  alinolt 
conftantly  uniting  fuperflitious  re- 
marks with  their  medicines  by 
their  fometimes  employing  fimple, 
and  fometimes  very  hazardous 
medicines ; and  frequently  ufing 
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arcana  which  they  have  picked  up 
by  chance,  or  boaft  to  have  been 
revealed  to  them  by  the  particular 
favour  of  providence : and  they 

often  rife  in  the  opinion  of  the 
common  people,  by  pretending  to 
the  pofleffion  of  an  univerfal  me- 
dicine; a convenient  kind  of  ex- 
pedient, by  which  the  phyfician  is 
excufed  from  every  kind  of  fludy, 
and  the  patient  infured  from  every 
pofTible  error. 

M.  de  Haller  was  defirous  to 
prevent  the  accidents  which  too 
frequently  happen  from  the  igno- 


rance 
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ranee  and  criminal  rafhnefs  of  thefe 
empirics ; and  to  counteraft  the, 
perhaps,  greater  evils,  which  the 
ridiculous  prejudices  they  had  either 
introduced  or  ellablifhed,  had  im- 
planted in  the  minds  of  the  people. 

He  was,  however,  fenfible  how 
neceffary  it  is  to  refpeft  the  na- 
tural right  and  liberty  of  the  patient, 
to  chufe  the  perfon  from  whom 
he  experts  to  receive  confolation 
and  aid.  And,  perhaps,  the  only 
method  of  preferving  the  common 
people  from  their  ill-placed  con- 
fidence in  thefe  quacks,  without 

infringing 
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infringing  on  that  eternal  and  un- 
changeable rule  of  right,  which 
ought  to  be  the  regulator  of  every 
law,  would  be  to  confine  our  re- 
ftraint  to  their  impoftures  only, 
and  to  oppofe  their  ignorance  by 
increafing  the  means  of  inftrudtion 
and  information. 

M.  de  Haller  alfo  had  a feat, 
for  fome  time,  in  the  fupreme  con- 
fiftory,  and  in  the  chamber  of 
appeals  for  the  German  part  of 
the  canton,  the  fentences  of  which 
tribunal  can  be  reverfed  only  by 
the  fovereign  council.  And,  on 


account 
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account  of  the  troubles  at  Geneva, 
and  of  the  projeCt,  approved  by 
the  French  miniftry,  of  building  a 
town  and  port  at  Verfoix,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  he 
was  appointed,  with  three  other 
members  of  the  grand  council,  to 
ad  in  conjunction  with  the  fecret 
council  of  date.  He  was  called  on 
to  take  a part  in  thefe  important 
concerns,  from  the  high  opinion 
his  fellow  citizens  entertained  of 
his  zeal,  and  he  fully  juftified  their 
confidence  by  the  moft  fpirited 
exertions  of  his  abilities.  His  pen 
was  alfo  employed  in  the  public 
K fervice, 
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fervice,  in  drawing  up  various  ftate 
memoirs,  and  writing  letters  on 
public  occafions.  Among  other 
papers  of  a public  nature,  he  was 
the  author  of  the  directions  for 
preventing  the  epidemic  diforder 
among  the  horned  cattle,  and  of 
the  methods  for  recovering  to  life 
perfons  who  had  been  drowned 
or  fuffocated. 

Unaccustomed  to  admit  of  any 
opinion,  without  recurring  to  firft 
principles,  and  collecting  all  his 
ideas  on  the  fubjeCt  by  methodically 
committing  them  to  writing,  he 

had 
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had  not  been  long  concerned  in 
the  government,  before  he  had 
formed  a regular  and  complete 
fyftem  of  political  oeconomy.  This 
fyftem  he  delivered  in  three  publi- 
cations, comprifed  in  the  form  of 
romances.  In  the  firft,  Ufong,  a 
virtuous  and  fenfible  defpotic  mo- 
narch, makes  a great  nation  happy, 
by  encouraging  juftice  and  morality. 
In  the  fecond,  the  fage  Alfred, 
who  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  fovereign 
of  a country,  where  the  nobility 
and  people  have  preferved  their 
rights  to  a fhare  in  the  govern- 
ment, gives  perfection  to  the  laws, 
K 2 
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encourages  commerce,  arts  and 
fciences  holds  the  balance  between 
the  different  interefts,  with  a firm 
and  equitable  hand,  and  corrects 
abufes  by  paying  regard  to  efta- 
blifhed  forms.  The  third  affords 
a pidture  of  an  ariftocracy.  In 
thefe  three  works  we  behold  the 
humane  and  virtuous  philofopher : 
But  perhaps  one  common  defedt 
may  be  objected  to  them  all,  viz. 
that  talents  and  virtues  are  at- 
tributed to  thofe  who  govern,  fu- 
perior  to  the  reft  of  mankind.  It 
fhould  feem,  on  the  contrary,  to 
be  the  beft  policy  in  thofe  govern- 
ments, I 
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ments,  where  power  is  hereditary, 
to  determine  on  the  moft  falutary 
laws,  without  expecting  to  find,  in 
princes,  better  intentions  or  greater 
degrees  of  virtue,  judgment,  under- 
ftanding,  or  courage,  than  are 
pofiefled  by  the  generality  of  men, 
who  have  received  a proper  edu- 
cation. Thefe  works  are  incom- 
plete, as  not  containing  a fourth 
part,  which  fhould  have  defcribed 
a perfedl  democracy.  But  the 
execution  of  this  part  of  the  plan 
would  have  expofed  M.  de  Haller 
to  the  danger  of  giving  offence  to 
the  ariflocratic  fpirit,  which  pre- 
K 3 vails 
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vails  at  Berne.  The  limits  of  thefe 
Bates  are  fometimes  fo  flightly- 
feparated  j the  tranfition  from  one 
to  the  other  is  often  fo  eafy  ; and, 
in  fhort,  in  ariftocratic  republics, 
where  there  is  always  a popular 
party,  the  impoflibility  of  a well 
regulated  democracy  is  fo  generally 
the  only  public  argument  oppofed 
to  it,  that  we  mult  not  be  fur- 
prifed  that  the  democratic  romance, 
which  feems  fo  neceffary  to  com- 
plete M.  de  Haller’s  political 
works,  ihould  have  been  entirely 
omitted. 


His 
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His  attention,  however,  to  his 
duties  as  a magiftrate,  did  not 
entirely  take  him  off  from  his  phy- 
fical  purfuits.  His  experiments  on 
incubated  eggs  were  made  atBerne  j 
he  diligently  employed  himfelf  in 
completing  his  phyfiology,  ar- 
ranging his  bibliothecas,  and  col- 
letting  his  fcattered  works  under 
different  titles:  he  continued  to 
fend  memoirs  to  moft  of  the  learned 
focieties  of  which  he  was  a mem- 
ber : it  would  be  too  tedious  to 
recite  the  titles  of  thefe  papers  j 
but  fuch  was  their  merit,  that  they 
would  of  themfelves  furnifh  ma- 
K 4 terials 
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terials  for  the  eulogium  of  any 
other  perfon.  He  alfo  furnifhed  the 
Jupplements  to  the  Encyclopedic, 
with  articles  on  the  fubjefts  of 
anatomy,  medicine  and  phyfiology. 
That  extenfive  knowledge,  and  deep 
penetration,  which  diftinguifh  all 
his  phyfical  works,  are  dill  more 
ftriking  in  thefe  articles,  in  which 
the  nature  of  his  work  obliged  him 
to  infert  a greater  number  of  ideas 
in  a fmall  compafs,  and  the  reader 
is  at  once  aftonifhed  at  the  pre- 
cifion  and  elegance  of  his  ftyle. 
In  lome  fmall  trafts  which  he 
wrote  in  French,  we  difcover  a 

gravity 
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gravity  and  ftrength  of  diftion, 
joined  to  a purity  of  language,  and 
propriety  of  expreffion,  which 
would  have  been  meritorious  even 
in  a Frenchman,  and  cannot  be 
fufficiently  admired  in  a foreigner ; 
and  he  enjoyed  the  peculiar  dif- 
tin&ion  of  being  a great  poet  in  the 
German,  and  an  eminent  profe 
writer  in  the  French  language. 

During  the  time  he  refided  at 
Roche,  he  made  feveral  botanic 
excurfions  into  the  neighbouring 
mountains.  His  advanced  age 
made  thefe  journeys  troublefome 


to 
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to  him,  but  they  contributed  to 
give  greater  perfe&ion  to  the  lad 
edition  of  his  collection  of  plants, 
indigenous  to  Switzerland.  In  a 
journey  which  he  took  into  the 
Vallais,  in  1757,  he  was  in  imminent 
danger  of  falling,  in  his  carriage, 

from  a wooden  bridge,  into  a tor- 

/ 

rent  which  rulhed  at  the  bottom  of 
a precipice. 

As  perpetual  prefident  of  the 
academy  of  Gottingen,  he  remitted 
not,  during  his  abfence,  his  atten- 
tion to  their  interefts.  And  his 
Britannic  Majefty,  on  the  death  of 

M.  de 
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M.  de  Moffieim,  offered  Haller 
the  chancellorfhip  of  the  univer- 
fity.  Being  warmly  folicited  by 
the  Regency  of  Hanover  to  accept 
of  that  office,  and  divided  between 
his  attachment  to  his  country,  and 
the  proper  gratitude  he  owed  to  his 
royal  patron,  he  communicated 
the  offers  that  had  been  made  him, 
to  the  fovereign  council  of  Berne. 
The  republic,  defirous  of  retaining, 
and  fixing  him  more  firmly  to  the 
fervice  ©f  the  flate,  affured  him  of 
their  wiffi,  and  fettled  a penfion 
on  him  for  his  life.  He  preferred 
this  invitation  to  the  greater  ad- 
vantages 
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vantages  he  might  have  received 
abroad  ; and  made  ufe  of  it  as  an 
apology  to  the  Regency  of  Hano- 
ver. His  Britannic  Majefty  him- 
felf  having  written  to  the  republic 
to  demand  him,  the  propofal  was 
declined  in  a manner  the  moft 
fatisfadfory  to  him. 

He  afterwards  excufed  himfelf 
to  Lord  Marfhal  Keith,  who  in 
the  name  of  the  king  of  Pruflia 
offered  him  the  chancellorfhip  of 
the  univerfity  of  Halle,  vacant 
by  the  death  of  the  celebrated 
Wolf;  and  likewife  to  count 

d’Orlow, 
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d’Orlow,  who  propofed  to  him  an 
eftablifhment  at  Peterfburgh.  The 
king  of  Sweden  fent  him  the  order 
of  the  Polar  Star,  and  the  warm 
terms,  in  which  M.  le  count  de 
Scheffer  affured  him  of  the  efteem 
of  his  Majefty,  added  to  the  value 
of  the  favour. 

All  the  learned  focieties  in 
Europe  vied  with  each  other  in 
evincing  their  regard  for  him. 
The  academy  of  fciences  at  Paris, 
who  can  only  difpofe  of  eight 
places  in  favour  of  foreigners,  be- 
llowed one  of  them  on  M.  Haller 


in. 
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in  1754,  and  the  count  d’Argenfon 
acquainted  him  of  his  nomination. 
No  lefs  than  thirteen  other  literary 
academies  or  focieties,  after  his 
return  to  Berne,  were  defirous  of 
inferting  his  name  in  the  lift  of 
their  members. 

Such  was  the  efteem  with  which 
he  was  regarded  wherever  the  fci- 
ences  were  cultivated,  that  all 
ftrangers,  even  the  fovereign  prin- 
ces who  travelled  into  Switzerland, 
paid  a kind  of  homage  to  his  repu- 
tation and  learning,  by  perfon- 
ally  vifiting  him.  During  his  laft 

illnefs. 
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illnefs,  he  was  honoured  by  the 
company  of  that  illuftrious  travel- 
ler, the  emperor  of  Germany,  who 
remained  a confiderable  time  with 
him  in  familiar  converfation. 

M.  de  Haller  was  born  with  a 
delicate  conftitution,  which  he  had 
ftrengthened  by  temperance  for 
the  only  excefs  he  indulged  in  was, 
the  moll  excufable  of  all  others, 
that  of  ftudy.  But  though  the 
effedts  of  intenfe  application  to  let- 
ters, on  the  conftitution,  are  often 
flow,  they  are,  in  general,  feverely 
felt  at  fome  period  of  life.  It  has 

been 
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been  already  mentioned  that  he  was 
fubjedt  to  inflammatory  diforders, 
and  he  had  alfo  fuffered  feveral  at- 
tacks of  the  gout ; but  in  the  lafl 
years  of  his  life  he  was  afflidted  with 
a difeafe  in  his  bladder,  which 
proved  fatal  to  him,  after  a long 
continued  feries  of  mod  excrucia- 
ting pain.  Opium  was  the  only 
medicine  that  afforded  him  any 
relief ; and  if  it  muff;  be  allowed 
that  it  fhortened  his  days,  it  cer- 
tainly mitigated  the  torments  of 
the  latter  part  of  his  life.  It  was 
even  happy  for  him  that  opium, 
whicR  generally  benumbs  or  dif- 

turbs 
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turbs  our  faculties,  did  not  deprive 
him  of  the  power  to  purfue  his 
ftudies.  But  a few  days  before  his 
death,  he  employed  himfelf  in  his 
favourite  occupation  of  re-touching 
his  works ; and  though  reduced 
for  a long  time  to  the  necefilty 
of  confining  himfelf  to  his  koufe, 
and  even  to  his  room,  he  continued 
to  enjoy  the  fociety  of  his  friends. 
And  in  this  fituation  he  received 
the  beft  recompence  of  a good 
father  of  a family,  in  the  affectionate 
and  conftant  attention  of  his  wife 
and  children. 


L 


In 
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In  the  midft  of  thefe  fufferings, 
he  put  the  finishing  hand  to  his 
phyfiology ; and  he  drew  up  a 
regular  journal  of  his  diforder, 
which  he  fent  to  the  academy  of 
Gottingen.  Suppofing  the  abilities 
to  be  equal,  the  patient  himfelf 
lhould  be  more  capable  of  making 
obfervations  than  any  other  perfon ; 
but  unfortunately  a ficlc  man  has 
feldom  that  ferenity  of  mind  to  be 
an  accurate  obferver.  M.  de  Haller 
perceived  the  approach  of  death, 
and  confiding  firmly  in  that  God 
whom  he  had  faithfully  ferved,  and 
prepared  to  render  to  him  an  ac- 
count 
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count  of  a life  which  had  been 
fpent  in  the  ftudy  of  nature,  and 
in  doing  good  to  his  fellow  crea- 
tures, he  looked  forward  to  his 
diflolution  without  difmay  or  im- 
patience. 

He  defired  his  friend  and  phy- 
fician,  M.  Roflelet,  not  to  conceal 
from  him  his  real  fituation  and 
this  gentleman  ventured  to  tell 
him  that  the  autumn  of  1777 
would  probably  be  the  period  of 
his  exiftence.  Haller  exhibited 
no  figns  of  fear  at  the  information  j 
continued  his  ufual  modes  of  life  j 
L 2 and 
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and  in  his  laft  moments  employed 
himfelf  in  marking  the  decay  of 
his  organs.  He  felt  his  pulfe  from 
time  to  time : “ My  friend,”  faid 
he,  to  M.  Rofielet,  with  great 
tranquillity,  “ the  artery  no  longer 
beats,”  and  immediately  he  ex- 
pired. He  was  gathered  to  his 
fathers,  at  the  age  of  fixty-nine 
years,  on  the  12th  day  of  De- 
cember, 1777.  Humanity  had,  in 
this  year,  reafon  to  deplore  the  lofs 
of  feveral  extraordinary  men,  who 
feemed  born  to  explain  or  defend 
her  rights.  In  lefs  than  eight 
months  Hie  loft  Jufiieu,  Haller, 

Linnsus, 
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Linnaeus,  Voltaire  and  Rouffeau. 
Surely  never  was  there  an  sera 
equally  fatal  to  fcience  and  lite- 
rature, nor  did  they  ever,  in  fo 
lhort  a fpace  of  time,  experience 
fuch  great  and  multiplied  Ioffes. 

M.  de  Haller  was  moil  agree- 
able in  converfation.  His  elocu- 
tion was  free,  ftrong  and  concife ; 
and  his  knowledge  moft  diftin- 
guifhedly  diverfified.  His  immenfe 
reading,  fertile  and  faithful  me- 
mory, and  found  judgment,  gave 
fatisfa&ion  to  men  of  all  difpo- 
fitions.  He  was  fuperior  to  the 
L 3 affectation 
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affedtation  of  witj  and  difdained 
to  make  a parade  of  the  knowledge 
he  poflefied.  His  foul  was  gentle, 
and  his  heart  replete  with  fenfi- 
bility.  All  his  writings  are  ex- 
preffive  of  his  love  of  virtue.  Ever 
pure  in  his  own  morals,  he  beheld 
with  regret  the  negledt  of  them 
in  others  j and  fincerely  lamented 
the  influence  which  irregularities 
in  private  life  feemed  likely  to 
produce  on  the  manners  of  the 
Rate. 

Religion  was  the  objedt  of  his 
molt  ferious  inquiries,  even  from 

his 
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his  earlieft  youth.  His  compre- 
henfive  mind,  ever  capable  of  a 
juft  mode  of  thinking,  had  been 
happily  imprefied  with  the  grand 
idea  of  a God,  the  great  origin 
of  all  beings,  and  with  the  belief 
of  eternity,  “ that  ancient  fource 
“ as  well  as  univerfal  fepulchre  of 
“ worlds  and  ages,  in  which  the 
" duration  of  this  globe  is  loft  as 
“ that  of  a day,  and  the  life  of 
“ man  as  a moment.”  Perfuaded 
of  a future  life,  he  waited  with 
confidence  for  that  confummation 
which  fhall  diflipate  the  mills  of 
human  wifdom,  and  difplay  to  us 
L 4 the 
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the  univerfe  fu.ch  as  it  actually  is,  by 
the  light  of  a new  luminary,  ema- 
nating from  the  Divinity  himfelf. — 
It  was  impoflible  that  a fpirit  thus 
elevated,  and  conflantly  employed 
in  refearches  after  truth,  could 
neglect  to  inquire  into  that  moft 
important  one,  the  religion  of  his 
anceftors  and  of  his  country.  Con- 
vinced of  the  reality  of  revelation, 
by  diligently  jtudying  the  fcrip- 
tures,  he  could  not  behold,  with 
indifference,  anv  attacks  on  this 
fundamental  law,  this  ftrongeft 
band  of  fociety ; and,  at  a time, 
when  other  illuftrious  men  profti- 

tuted 
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tilted  their  fame  and  talents  in 
making  dangerous  attacks  upon 
religion,  he  thought  it  his  duty 
to  enter  the  lifts  as  her  avowed 
champion  and  defender. 

Few  learned  men  have  been  born 
with  fo  active  a difpofition,  and 
few  have  loft  fo  little  time  as 
Haller.  His  life  was  fpent  in  his 
library,  furrounded  by  his  pupils, 
by  his  friends,  by  his  fellow  citizens, 
his  children  and  his  wife,  whom 
he  had  infpired  with  a tafte  for 
the  fciences,  and  who  all  were 
employed,  under  his  infpe&ion, 

either 
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cither  in  making  extracts  from 
books,  or  delineating  plants  and 
animals. 

A considerable  increafe  in  his 
bulk,  weak  eyes,  and  the  habit 
of  writing  in  fo  fmall  a charadler, 
as  to  be  almoft  illegible,  neceffarily 
rendered  application  to  literary 
purfuits  more  difficult..  Yet  fo 
abfolute  was  the  dominion  of  his 
tafte  for  ftudy,  that  he  could  not 
abftain  from  writing  and  reading, 
without  referve,  immediately  after 
his  meals,  and  at  unfeafonable 
hours  of  the  night.  His  impatience 


was 
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was  even  fo  great  under  the  con- 
ftrained  abftinence  from  thefe  pur- 
fuitSj  which  ficknefs  fometimes  oc- 
cafioned,  that  he  appeared  more 
anxious  to  curtail  the  duration, 
than  to  eradicate  the  principles, 
of  his  malady.  Nay,  fuch  was 
his  activity,  that,  once,  when  he 
had  broken  his  right  arm,  the  fur- 
geon,  when  vifiting  him  the  next 
morning,  was  iurprifed  to  find  him 
writing,  with  fufficient  facility,  with 
his  left  hand.  And  it  is  furprifing, 
that  with  fuch  iutenfe  application, 
he  fhould  arrive  at  fo  advanced 
an  age : for  his  whole  life  was,  in 

the 
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the  ftridleft  fenfe,  one  continued 
facrifice  of  his  pleafures  and  health 
to  his  love  of  fcience. 

M.  de  Haller  was,  in  his  per- 
fon,  tall  and  well  proportioned. 
His  countenance,  which  had  ac- 
quired a ferious  caft,  from  his  Ihort 
fight,  and  the  habitual  tenfion  of 
his  mufcles,  was  full  of  exprefiion, 
and  changed  in  proportion  to  the 
degree  of  energy  in  the  ideas  which 
occupied  his  mind. 

M.  de  Haller  had  eleven  chil- 
dren. One  of  his  fons,  who  is  a 

member 
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member  of  the  fovereign  council 
of  Berne,  treads  in  the  fteps  of  his 
father,  and,  like  him,  is  occupied 
in  the  cultivation  of  fcience  and  the 
fervice  of  his  country. 

M.  Haller’s  place,  as  a fo- 
reign affociate,  in  the  French  aca- 
demy of  fciences,  was  fupplied  by 
M.  Tronchin,  who  had  likewife 
been  a difciple  of  the  celebrated 
Boerhaave. 


POST- 
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POSTSCRIPT. 

Haller  carried  on  a corref- 
pondence  with  feveral  learned  men 
in  every  part  of  Europe  ; the  fol- 
lowing lift  of  tnofe  in  this  king- 
dom, who  were  fo  happy  to  enjoy 
that  favour,  was  fent  over  by  his 
fon,  and  may  not  prove  unaccept- 
able to  the  reader. 

John  Balfour. 

Earl  of  Bute. 

George  Clifford. 

Lord  Carteret. 

Peter  Collinfon,  F.R.S. 

W.  Cowper. 


Dillenius. 
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Dillenius. 

Robert  Emmett. 

Matthew  Flemyng. 

John  Reinhold  Forfter,  F.  R.S. 

George  Grierfon. 

William  Hudfon,  F.R.S. 

John  Hill. 

William  Hunter,  M.D.  F.R.S. 

N.  Jenty. 

James  Johnftone. 

J.  A.  de  Luc,  F.R.S. 

Cromwell  Mortimer,  Efq. 

Alexander  Monro,  M.D. 

Donald  Monro,  M.D.  F.R.S. 

M.  Maty,  M.D.  F.R.S. 

David  Macbride,  M.D. 

Turberville  Needham,  F.R.S.  &c. 

Sir  John  Pringle,  Bart.  M.D.  F.R.S. 
&c. 


Thomas 
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Thomas  Percival,  M.D.  F.R.S.  &c. 
Thomas  Pennant,  Efq.  F.R.S.  &c. 
Jofeph  Planta,  F.R.S. 

Robert  Ramfay. 

Sir  Hans  Sloane,  Bart.  M.D.  F.R.S. 
Humphrey  Sibthorpe,  M.D. 

J.  Sutton. 

J.  Sackville. 

John  Strange,  Efq.  F.R.S.  &c. 

Samuel  Foart  Simmons,  M.D.  F.R.S.  &c. 
Rodolph  de  Valltravers,  Efq.  F.  R.  S.&c. 
Robert  Whytt,  M.D. 

Arthur  Young,  Efq.  F.R.S. 

His  valuable  library,  confiding 
of  135 1 2 volumes,  on  the  fubje<5ts 
of  anatomy,  furgery,  the  practice 
of  phyfic,  botany  and  natural  hif- 

tory, 
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tory,  including  his  diaries,  herbaria 
viva,  and  near  150  manufcripts, 
moftly  written  with  his  own  hand, 
was  offered  to  fale  to  fome  of  the 
London  bookfellers,  a number  of 
whom  agreed  to  unite  in  treating 
for  it.  But  before  they  had  taken 
any  further  meafures,  it  was  pur- 
chafed  by  that  truly  patriotic  mo- 
narch, the  emperor  of  Germany. 


THE  END. 
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